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THE WEEK. 


THE news from the war is more meagre than ever, 
and it is certain that the Government intend to make 
it as nearly a blank as possible. Lord Kitchener has 
sent home a report of the recent actions, but this 
report tells us nothing new. He does not estimate the 
loss at Itala, merely calling it heavy, and not accounting 
in any way for the inability of our pursuing columns to 
discover the Boer wounded or the graves of their dead. 
He regards Botha’s raid as having a political object, 
and presents to us the rank and file of the enemy in the 
light of dupes dependent upon the action of their 
leaders. It is well to remember this attitude, because 
it is practically certain that in the immediate future we 
shall have them once more presented in the light 
of desperate men, who will not permit their leaders 
to surrender. Of general movements or of the position 
of the principal Boer commanders there is absolutely 
no trustworthy news whatsoever. 


NEws was received in London last Wednesday 
which put a different complexion upon an earlier tele- 
gram that had very seriously and legitimately excited 
public opinion in connection with the enemy. It had 
been telegraphed from the north-east of Cape Colony 
that Commandant Fouché had sent a letter to the 
nearest British officer in command announcing that he 
had captured and shot two private soldiers of the Con- 
naught Rangers. It was also specifically stated that 
these two men had been taken prisoners on Novem- 
ber 16. We now learn that Fouché’s only communica- 
tion was to the effect that the men had been shot, and 
Mr. Brodrick informs the Press that he has urged the 
necessity of pointing out to the officer who sent the 
news the importance of accuracy, especially where the 
conduct of the enemy is concerned. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT issued last Tuesday his 
Message to Congress. It is acolourless document of 
no particular interest to this country or to Europeans in 
general. It recites all the ordinary tenets of the 
Republican party in the United States, but insists more 
than has yet been done upon the advantages of great 
accumulation of capital. It admits certain abuses in 
connection with them, and speaks of ‘‘ reasonable con- 
trol,” but there is no protest against the glaring injustice 
of artificial monopoly. The reference to the Philippines 
is of the usual character, and were it unsupported by 
other and more particular testimony one might imagine 
from the President’s Message that these islands were 
conquered and occupied and enjoying all the benefits of 
an alien rule. In the matter of our concession upon 
the Nicaragua Canal question the Message is even more 
emphatic than we had been led to believe it would be. 
The Monroe doctrine is, of course, reaffirmed. 


On Wednesday last the Congress of the United 
States received the report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission relative to the respective advantages of the 
alternative routes—via Nicaragua and the lakes, and 
via Panama and Colon. This report decides in favour 





of the Nicaraguan route, in which a considerable specu- 
lative interest already exists among American capi- 
talists. But the evidence upon either side is very 
carefully balanced and fully put forward. The 
Nicaraguan route is chosen as the most healthy, as 
ending outside of the calm zone that would handicap 
sailing vessels by the Panama route, and as requiring no 
initial outlay in the buying up of the existing conces- 
sion and works of the more southern and earlier 
attempt. It is possible also that political considera- 
tions entered into the drafting of this report. More 
than one organ of ‘opinion in Europe has suggested 
that the report was issued with a view to making the 
present re-constructed Panama Company come to 
terms ; but the guess is made at a venture, and in the 
light of known American opinion on the matter carries 
little weight. It need hardly be added, that the great 
capitalist interest already involved in the choice of the 
Nicaraguan route is, in its politics, of the same party 
as that to which Mr. Roosevelt and his Cabinet are 
pledged. 


Tue Pan-American Congress has been dealing with 
the difficult and important questions of compulsory 
arbitration and the establishment of an international 
Court of Claims. Official information, at Washington, 
shows that there are serious differences among the 
delegates as to the scope of arbitration. Chile and 
Ecuador have determined to oppose any plan involving 
compulsory arbitration or arbitration on questions in- 
volving national honour or the interpretation of treaties. 
On the other hand, Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina desire 
arbitration on all matters. Mexico has suggested a 
scheme which would make arbitration obligatory and 
universal except in all questions pending, these latter 
only to be referred to arbitration by the consent of both 
parties. So far the United States have formulated 
nothing definite, but are merely holding out for a 
scheme which wili involve a reasonable recognition of 
the principle. 


Tue civil war in Colombia appears to be so far 
settled that a decisive victory can be registered to the 
account of the regular Government. A last and unsuc- 
cessful stand was made by the rebels, or ‘‘ Liberals,” at 
Bahia, and on the same day Colon was handed over to 
the forces of the Government, having previously been 
administered for a few hours by the commanders of the 
English, American, and French men-of-war. Captain 
Perry, the American commander, who was at the 
head of the largest body of the international force, was 
left full discretion by his Government, whose com- 
mercial and political interest in the Isthmus are natur- 
ally recognised as superior to those of other nations. 
This officer had already occupied the railway and 
guaranteed it from attack for nearly a week, when he 
decided last Wednesday that there was no fiyther 
cause for anxiety, and therefore re-embarked his troops, 
an operation which was fully effected without difficulty 
before the evening of that day. 


On Thursday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were entertained by the Corporation of London at the 
Guildhall. In replying to the toast of his health, the 
Prince, who has become a fluent speaker, described his 
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recent tour. Chief among the impressions he had 
received were those of loyalty to the Crown and 
attachment to the Old Country, and those feelings he 
attributed to the life and example of Queen Victoria, 
and to the wise and just policy which during the past 
half-century had been continuously maintained towards 
the colonies. Lord Rosebery followed with ‘‘The 
Colonies,” to which Mr. Chamberlain replied, and 
Lord Salisbury spoke last. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation was held at Derby on 
Wednesday. On the motion of Mr. Lehmann, 
seconded by Mr. Lloyd-George, the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Committee, proposed by Mr. Birrell and 
seconded by Mr. Ann, was amended by the omission 
of a sentence calling on the Government to declare its 
terms, and the addition of a proposition contained in an 
amendment sent in by the Bracebridge Liberal Asso- 
ciation, calling for a special commissioner. The 
amended resolution was adopted with a few dissen- 
tients. It ran as follows : 

That this General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation, whilst recognising the grave differences within 
the Liberal Party with respect to the earlier stages of the 
South African war, declares that the time has now arrived 
when negotiations should be entered upon with a view to 
the conclusion of an honourable and durable peace, and 
that for that purpose it is essential that a special commis- 
sioner should be despatched to South Africa. The Com- 
mittee views with grave misgiving the suspension of 
constitutional government and the extension of martial law 
to those parts of Cape Colony where the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts could properly have been maintained, and sees 
in the recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the Marais appeal case the most serious 
menace to the liberties of British subjects. And, finally, 
this Committee declares its unabated confidence in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as leader of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons, 

An amendment proposed by the Sheffield Liberal 
Association calling for an assurance that the hest 
measures are being taken to bring the military cam- 
paign to a speedy conclusion was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. On the motion of Mr. C. Hobhouse, 
seconded by Mr. Rowntree, the following motion was 
carried unanimously : 

That this Committee deplores the terrible rate of mor- 
tality among the women and children in the concentration 
camps, a state of affairs which must render more and more 
ditficult the attainment of any permanent peace in South 
Africa; and urges upon the Government that immediate 


steps be taken, at whatever cost, to remedy the present 
condition of the camps. 


In the absence of Mr. Rhodes, who cabled to say 
that “ you will be glad to hear that I am feeling much 
better,” the Duke of Abercorn presided at the 
Chartered Company’s meeting on Wednesday, sup- 
ported by Lord Grey, Mr. Rochfort Maguire, and Mr. 
P. Lyttleton Gell. The official prophecies were cheer- 
ing, the official facts were not. The chairman had to 
announce a deficit of about £300,000, which appears to 
be an annual affair, but hoped that it would be less when 
they reduced their police force. Lord Grey, in second- 
ing the adoption of the report, referred to the benefits 
enjoyed by the black miner. ‘‘He had only to com- 
plete two years’ continuous service in order to retire 
with savings of at least £50, with which he could buy 
four or five wives. He challenged anyone to point 
out an unskilled labourer in any country who, in return 
for so short a period of labour, could secure so many 
advantages.” Rhodesia required more labour, and 
they were experimenting with Arab labour. If 
necessary, he ‘‘would not shrink from advocating the 
importation of labour from any country.” 





‘*Noone at Derby could doubt,” writesa delegate, 
‘that the committee were practically unanimous in 


hatred of the war and in desire for a speedy peace, 
When the executive entered there was little applause 
until the venerable figure of Dr. Spence Watson 
appeared. Then the cheering broke out, to be repeated 
half an hour later when Mr. Lloyd-George rose to 
speak. At the outset a divergence of opinion became 
evident, loud shouts of ‘No! No!’ greeting Mr. 
Evans’s declaration that the party had accepted 
annexation. Mr. Birrell’s, of course, was the chief 
speech ; hardly anyone else could have held the audience 
so long. The next incident was Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
intervention ; no one, it was evident, enjoyed greater 
popularity with the Federation. He spoke very quickly, 
in a tone almost conversational, but very persuasive. 
Mr. Lehmann seconded in a few vigorous sentences, 
and the official resolution was amended, though Mr. 
Massie, whom the delegates persist, much to his annoy- 
ance, in styling Professor, supported the official draft- 
ing with some force. 


‘*THE only Imperialist utterance was Mr.Emmott’s. 
The member for Oldham was very much in a minority. 
His reference to Lord Milner evoked an immediate 
and almost savage demonstration. A storm of groans, 
lasting for some seconds, showed how much the 
Federation distrusted Lord Milner. The Sheffield 
amendment had no chance from the beginning; we 
had come to discuss how to secure peace, not how to 
wage war; the mover obtained a hearing with 
difficulty, and the seconder, who actually tried to read 
his speech, was simply laughed down. The third part 
of the resolution, affirming confidence in Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, was seen to be safe from the 
loud and spontaneous cheering which greeted the first 
mention of his name. One could not help noticing 
how greatly Sir Henry’s bold lead had increased the unity 
of his followers as well as their attachment to himself. 
No wire-pulling could have produced such a demonstra- 
tion. The fighting over, we turned to the Camps. Here 
Mr. Hobhouse was tepid and too long; Mr. Rowntree 
earnest and eloquent, but too brief. Once more the 
men from Sheffield came forward, but no one wanted 
them, and the motion was carried unanimously. Asa 
whole the delegates were practically unanimous, very 
much in earnest, and altogether determined that the 
Liberal Party should act—and act strongly.” 


Tue Chairman cf the Federation Committee re- 
fused to accept an amendment, describing Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as ‘‘ Leader of the Liberal 
Party” without any qualification, on the ground that due 
notice had not been given, though this phrase, as Mr. 
Wallace Carter points out, was actually contained in the 
Bracebridge resolution. Speaking later, Dr. Spence 
Watson said that Sir Henry was taking the only way 
that was possible to make himself leader of the Liberal 
Party: “by his direct, straightforward, and manly utter- 
ances he was winning the hearts of the British people.” A 
remarkable illustration of the truth of Dr. Spence 
Watson’s remark comes from Glasgow. The Manchester 
Guardian and the Morning Leader have both received 
letters from Liberals who were at Sir Edward Grey’s 
meeting to say that an amendment to there solution 
was moved in the body of the hall, describing Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as ‘‘the Leader of the 
Liberal Party in the country,” and that the amendment 
was carried by a large majority. 


Mr. Courtney has rarely made a more impressive 
speech than that which he made to the Palmerston 
Club last Saturday. Mr. Courtney was an under- 


graduate at Cambridge during the Crimean War, and 
we may donbt whether any undergraduate club would 
have given such an enthusiastic greeting to an anti- 
war speaker in those days, or whether any under- 
graduate club would have chosen as its president 
so uncompromising an opponent of the yar policy as 
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Mr. Morley. Liberalism has suffered less from the 
encroachments and distractions of Imperialism in 
Oxford than in most places—a circumstance which is 
largely due to the fidelity of the leaders of Liberal 
thought, such as the Master of Balliol, the President 
of Trinity, and Mr. Sidgwick, to Mr. Gladstone’s 
traditions. The most important part of Mr. Courtney’s 
speech was his protest against annexation, a protest 
with which, as our readers know, we heartily concur. 
‘No civilised country had acted on this maxim of 
effacing one’s enemy because that enemy had done 
wrong and he had been overcome. The punishment was 
excessive. In any case it was impolitic; it might be 
impossible. He had always protested that though 
annexation might for the time be brought about, and 
though it might remain, that annexation was wrong, 
that annexation was unwise, and that from motives of 
morality and motives of political expediency we ought, 
instead of acquiescing in it and saying it was inevitable, 
to hold up our heads and protest strongly against 
it.” Mr. Courtney went on to argue that it was 
ridiculous to maintain that a policy which would oblige 
us to keep a soldier in South Africa for every burgher, 
and our taxes at their full height, was the only policy 
for practical men. He insisted with great emphasis 
on the duty of withstanding, rather than submitting to, 
the errors of your country ; and the special distinctions 
of a career which has been marked by an inflexible 
constancy to principle lent a peculiar dignity to his 
appeal to his audience to be true to a nation which had 
produced intrepid minorities in every great crisis. 


One of the most impudent pieces of jobbery ever 
perpetrated even in South Africa is the appointment 
during the war of a British Commission to overhaul 
and amend what has been freely and generally recog- 
nised as the most liberal Gold Law in the world. The 
liberality of this Gold Law consists largely in the careful 
protection it affords to the interests of small proprietors 
against the omnivorous propensities of the big 
‘* houses.” When this law was drafted and amended 
the Transvaal Government invited the assistance of 
British mining capitalists and lawyers, and, among 
others, Mr. Charles Leonard gave much assistance. 
Now, what has our autocracy at Pretoria done? At the 
instigation of the mineowners, eager to waste no time 
in forcing their claims upon a defenceless body of land- 
owners, they appoint aCommission to alter this Gold Law 
upon which the owners of the soil, the burghers, have 
no single representative. The Commission is simply 
packed with mining capitalists and their professional 
advisers. Mr. Rouliot represents Eckstein’s and his 
own large mining interests; Mr. Brakhan those of 
Goerz and Co. ; Mr. Bleloch, the most independent of 
the Commissioners, is a strong opponent of the Boers, 
under whom he served as an official; Mr. Wybergh, 
the most active promoter of the League agitation, is a 
mining engineer and a former employé of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields; Mr. Wensel is a solicitor for 
mining companies ; Mr. Loveday has been connected 
with a number of mining companies, most of which 
have had an unfortunate career; the president, Sir R. 
Solomon, has for a long time past held a retainer 
as counsel for De Beers. This is our notion of 
‘‘equal rights” in South Africa! 


On Wednesday Mr. George Macmillan sent to 
the Zimes an appeal for contributions to carry on the 
British exploration in Crete, which is languishing for 
want of funds, and may have to be given up if no help 
is forthcoming. Mr. Arthur Evans is unable to go on 
with his discoveries in the ruins identified with the 
palace of Minos, and Mr. Hogarth laments that for the 
lack of the modest sum of £600 he cannot go forward 
with the excavation of another important site. A 
few thousands would enable the undertaking to be 
carried on another few years. The Zimes had acalmly 


unconscious leader on the subject the same day: the 
moment was not propitious for approaching the 
Treasury—as if any moment since the days when the 
State was first imbued with the Georgian aversion from 
‘*bainting and boetry” has ever been propitious. 
Moreover, the 7zmes must know that he who wills the 
end wills the means, and having done its best to create 
a mental atmosphere in which are current standards of 
value very different from those which it now implores 
its rich readers to accept, what right has such a paper 
to sneer at the money which ‘‘a rich man often throws 
away in an afternoon on a jewel”? Surely the Zimes 
might suggest to some of its Oriental friends that they 
ought to have a fellow-feeling for all who dig in mines, 
if it is only to bring up a Hermes of Praxiteles, instead 
of the gold of Midas. 


In reference to the enormous losses suffered by 
investors and others in consequence of the depreciation 
of Consols and other home securities, a correspondent 
writes to us as follows: ‘* The effect of the issue by 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company of 
41,650,000 new stock was, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 28, to lower the price of the existing Ordinary 
stock of that company from 112 to 105}, a fall of 64 per 
cent. The total amount of this stock is about £16} 
millions, and the amount of loss on this one day’s fall 
is therefore about 41,100,000, nearly the amount of 
the new issue! The fall in the value of this stock in 
the week was about 8. Its price in the year following 
the Jameson Raid was £156, and it has therefore 
fallen about 50 points in the last four years. There 
is nothing in the intrinsic position of the com- 
pany to justify such a fall. The management of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company is as alert and 
scientific as that of any of the great lines. It is a 
company which seems likely to take the earliest 
advantage of the new doctrines of railway economics 
which are beginning to make way in the country, and 
the new issue of stock is required for valuable dividend- 
earning purposes which will strengthen the company’s 
position enormously. One of these purposes, its 
entrance into the South Yorkshire coalfield by means 
of the Dearne Valley line, is perhaps not yet suffi- 
ciently recognised in the market, although it may 
prove the most important extension from a revenue- 
earning point of view which the company has made 
for many years. 


‘¢ Tue cause of the decline must be sought elsewhere. 
It is due to the state of the money market and the fear 
that stockholders will throw their allotments 
upon the market. The fact is the war is draining 
the country of all its savings, and a new issue 
even by the soundest concern is at a heavy dis- 
count. It is an open secret that the recent North- 
Eastern allotment was not taken up by the stock- 
holders; and unless there is a radical change in 
affairs, it will soon become impossible to place new issues 
except on ruinous terms. Inthe case of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire the stock was issued at par, 
although the market price was 4112, and the margin 
represents what the financial advisers of the company 
thought it necessary to offer the stockholders to 
ensure the success of the allotment. The financial 
papers have been putting a bold face upon the 
matter, partly doubtless with the laudable object 
of preventing anything like a panic arising in the 
City. But the time has surely come now for plain 
speaking by the commercial and financial community, 
and we are glad to see that our contemporary the Séazis?, 
in its leading article of last week, fully recognises the 
gravity of the position created by war expenditure. 
The weekly loss of from one to one and a half millions 
is naturally beginning to tell. The quicker the com- 
mercial community lets fts dissatisfaction be known the 
better it will be for Great Britain and the Empire.’’ 
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A PARTY UNITED FOR ACTION. 


E said last June that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s declaration against the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of conquest and the methods of licensed 
barbarism had restored its identity to the Liberal 
Opposition. Some men have wished in this great 
crisis to see an Opposition which is merely the shadow 
of the Government. The party, it is argued, can 
only be united if it effaces all that distinguishes it 
from the dominant mood of the hour. Inaction, 
acquiescence, timid hesitation, a part correct, if 
undistinguished, polite and decorous, not strenuous 
and bold — these are the amiable graces and 
modest virtues that become minorities. That 
temper and those methods have been tried. They have 
been tried under the most favourable of conditions. 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane are 
gifted men, able to fill such a 7d6/e with distinction, and 
with an energy that is adroit, supple, and persuasive. 
But the experiment has failed. Liberalism and 
Imperialism cannot mingle in that unequal partnership. 
If Liberalism can only express itself in doubtful 
parentheses and frightened undertones, its rare and 
fitful interruptions are scarcely heard in the 
main clamour of Imperialist assertion. A Liberalism 
which allows itself to become the blurred image and 
expression of the tyrant fancies of the hour can claim no 
ancestor and hope for no posterity. It is an episode ; 
a transient apparition; the ephemeral creation of 
accidents and casual moods. But can it serve any true 
purpose in its own short career? The last two years 
give the answer. Have the Liberals who approved the 
policy, the schemes, and the methods of the Govern- 
ment done anything to bridle the headstrong impulses of 
conquest ? Have they helped to correct precipitate judg- 
ments prompted by the desire of immediate success, 
submitting every project toa broad and generous vision 
not confined to the problems of the moment? Have they 
sought to temper the sharp edge of force and rigour 
by a provident compassion? Is it not true to say that 
whereas by criticism and vigilance they might have 
checked and regulated, without opposing, the Govern- 
ment’s action, their whole-hearted support has 
deprived the Government themselves of a wholesome 
restraint on their own conduct and a wholesome pro- 
tection against the pressure of their more reckless 
follewers ? 

We have always argued in this paper that 
Liberals ought to look beyond their own genera- 
tion, and to remember they are the wardens of a 
great possession which they have no right to barter 
for any gains in popularity. It is their duty to main- 
tain, erect and distinct, the great and definite truth of 
Liberalism, on which the honour and safety of the nation 
ultimately depends ; not to attempt to confuse it with all 
the various shadows and colours of passing humours and 
prejudice. Itis their duty, as Mr. Courtney declared 
in his fine speech at Oxford on Saturday, to resist, 
rather than to accept, the mistakes of their country. 


They may fail, but at least they will keep alive 
that political courage, the painful virtue of 
successive minorities, which becomes in history the 
glory of Englishmen of all parties. If Mr. Gladstone 
had been wrong and not right in thinking a generation 
ago that England could maintain her true interests 
without sanctioning the massacres of Bulgaria, would 
not Englishmen of to-day still be grateful for a noble 
illusion? If those Liberals were wrong to-day who think 
the interests of their country do not demand the 
desolation of small States and the ravages of pestilence 
and famine amongst women and children, and that 
England is too great to do such things, would 
not Englishmen of another generation be glad to 
recall their generous error? There is no other 
nation whose glittering traditions have been so 
much enriched by the courage of minorities who 
have scorned the cautious economies of a mortal 
popularity in their loyalty to an imperishable principle. 
To preserve those traditions is a sacred duty which 
every Liberal can discharge, even if his immediate 
enterprises are doomed to failure. 


But those Liberals who have opposed this war have 
been able to do more than record a protest for the 
inspiration of future generations. They have shown 
once again that courage is the true prudence in their 
own. During the last few months Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has been protesting in the name of 
Liberalism against the attempt to make a white people 
a subjugated race, against the use of the methods 
of barbarism in war, and against the follies and 
injustices of a truculent usurpation of arbitrary power at 
the Cape. Certain distinguished members of his own 
party have not been able to take part with him in that 
campaign. They have been singled out by the 
Imperialist Press for an obsequious praise, whilst 
abuse, violent and vulgar, has been directed against 
their Leader. To a man of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s calibre all these calumnies only serve 
as a stimulus. He has repeated and redoubled 
his protests. And what has been the result? The 
result has been an unmistakable revival of Liberalism 
throughout the country, the abandonment of a dim- 
eyed despair which thought nothing could be done, a 
fearless resolution to act boldly and directly. Some 
Liberals think the only urgent problem is the increase 
of military forces. Little or nothing, they argue, can 
be done by negotiations ; at the most, the Government 
ought to declare its intentions, and Lord Milner is 
indispensable. Between such Liberals and the Standard, 
which says there can be no peace until the Boers are 
subjugated, there is no quarrel. But the Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation would not listen to 
such meagre proposals and such halting Liberalism. 
They call upon the Government to open up negotiations 
atid to send out a special commissioner for this purpose. 
Eighteen months ago Mr. Morley asked for a special 
commissioner, and we, with other opponents of the war, 
supported his demand. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has declared that peace is impossible if Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner are to act for us. The Committee of 


the National Liberal Federation have ratified that view. 
They demand in effect that we should treat the Boers as 
we should treat any other European enemy ; end the 
war by treaty and not by edict, and choose an agent 
unembarassed by a compromising past. The Liberal 
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Party is once more united—united not in a timid 
neutrality or a confessed impotence, united for action, 
and for action in fearless adherence to its great 
traditions. With a Liberal Party united on Liberal 
principles and courageously led there is no need to 
despair of our unhappy country. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Message displays 
none of that quality of bold, almost ferocious, 
independence with which he has been accredited. It is 
as carefully devised, as discreetly balanced a document 
as has ever been uttered from the White House. 
While throwing no new light upon either of the two 
great issues of American politics—the power of great 
capitalists organised in Trusts and the new foreign 
policy—it exhibits an amenability to party considera- 
tions somewhat disappointing to those who looked for 
early fruits of that rare chance which fulfilled the ideal 
of Carlylean politics by placing ‘‘the man of intellect 
at the head of affairs.” Due allowance may fairly be 
made for a strong man’s caution, who, finding himself 
in a post of supreme authority unsanctioned by the 
directly expressed vote of the people, decides to walk 
warily. But his treatment of the grave economic 
situation which finds its most formidable expression 
in the growth of Trusts is trivial in form and 
unsatisfactory in substance. It is, in effect, a 
guarded defence of the utility and of the necessity of 
those vast corporations which by their size and wealth 
have crushed all effective competition from a large part 
of the industrial field, and have made a few rich men 
paramount alike in business and in politics. Mr. 
Roosevelt may be correct in saying that ‘‘It is untrue 
that as the rich have grown richer the poor have grown 
poorer.” The real point, which he conveniently evades, 
is different. It is this: The men who by their per- 
sonal influence and their lavish use of money are the 
real leaders of the Republican party which placed him 
and his predecessor in power are the great Trust 
makers. Messrs. Rockefeller, Pierpont Morgan, 
Schwab, Hanna, and a handful of business men, 
bankers, railway kings, sugar, steel, or Standard oil 
men, all with many irons in the fire, are the undisputed 
rulers of the party which Mr. Roosevelt represents 
It is true that he is not of them and is under 


no direct obligation to defend their interests 
where they clash with the interests of the 
‘nation. But has he the power of personality 


adequate to deal with these able business-politicians 
as they deserve? Itis one thing to perform a whole- 
some cleansing process in municipal politics where the 
Democrats, his political opponents, have to be handled ; 
quite another to confront the corrupt magnates of his 
own party. 

If we did not entertain a genuine belief in the 
goodness of the new President’s intentions, we should 


regard his diagnosis of the industrial situation as 
insincere. His account of the origin of ‘‘ great corpo- 
rate fortunes” as ‘‘not due to tariff, nor to other 
Governmental action, but to natural causes in the 
business of the world operating in other countries as 
they operate in ours,” is notoriously false. The steel 
and sugar, to name two out of many of these ‘‘ Trusts,” 
were in their origin materially assisted by protective 
tariffs, and almost all the manufacturing Trusts have 
been similarly helped. The most formidable mono- 
poly in the country, the railway power, under 
which competition is officially proved to have dis- 
appeared, is of Governmental origin, and the huge 
gifts of valuable lands assigned to railways were 
obtained by skilful use of politics. Very few, if any, of 
the successful Trusts and combinations rest exclusively 
upon what may provisionally be termed a ‘‘ natural” 
basis, z.e., to superior economic efficiency of able 
management and large capital ; nearly all repose upon 
a joint foundation, entirely “artificial,” of land mono- 
poly, tariff, bounty, illegal discrimination, or other 
privilege. This is notoriously the case with the vast 
and protean business which the great Republican 
magnates, Rockeféller, Morgan, Schwab, &c., 
control. 

These men and their friends appear as ‘‘ the strong 
forceful men upon whom the success of business opera- 
tions inevitably rests.” That blessed word “ inevit- 
able” ! One wonders whether the President has ever 
read the faithful record of the origin and growth of the 
Standard Oil Trust, as given from public records of 
Commissions and the Law Courts, in Mr. Lloyd’s 
Wealth versus Commonwealth, or has ever heard of 
the corruption of judges, the buying of senators, the 
destruction by violence and fraud of rival businesses, 
there recorded. 

Of all the evils connected with Trusts, Mr. Roose- 
velt names only one, the least—over-capitalisation. He 
has no word to say of the habitual organised ruin of 
trade competitors in order to establish monopoly, the 
crushing of the right of combination among employés, 
the wholesale unemployment wrought by a sudden 
closure of mills, and, last, not least, the dictation of 
prices to the consuming public. We know what can 
be said in defence of these Trusts—that they achieve 
great economies of production and distribution, elimi- 
nate the waste of industrial war, that they often find it 
to their interest to lower instead of raising prices. But 
for any student of industrial politics, as President 
Roosevelt professes to be, to ignore the dangers of the 
economic tyranny which is enthroned in the Trust, 
and the direct wholesale corruption it exercises 
in politics, is an act of intellectual daring which 
does him little credit. It is true that past ex- 
perience has shown that ‘“‘prohihition” is impracti- 
cable under existing constitutional conditions ; so 
indeed is the ‘‘ reasonable control” which the Presi- 
dent vaguely proposes as a substitute. No one can 
deny that more accurate knowledge of the property and 
the business structure of these corporations is urgently 
desirable. But the upshot of the Message is to mini- 
mise and to misrepresent the dangers of Trusts and to 
postpone any serious attempt to grapple with them, 
The only really valuable suggestion is one that con- 
veniently accords with Republican party traditions, an 
extension of the principles and practices of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law which raises the power of the 
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Federal Government at the expense of State liberties. 
This is right and very necessary, and it is ‘‘ Republican” 
politics. 

As a well-known advocate of a spirited foreign 
policy the President is somewhat more outspoken, 
and yet says little that is significant. His formal 
flourish of the Monroe doctrine contains nothing 
new, though his expression ‘‘ We have not the slightest 
desire to secure any territory from our neighbours ” has 
a disagreeably familiar ring about it to English readers. 
Indeed, the later phrases in which the general foreign 
policy is obscured rather than revealed have a melan- 
choly resemblance to passages of our own nineteenth- 
century history: ‘‘We do not wish to become a 
military Power ourselves ”—-‘‘ The work of building up 
the navy must steadily continue. All we want is 
peace.” 

The actual facts of the present situation are that 
America is straining every nerve to become a great 
naval Power, with the direct object of protecting the 
great mercantile marine which the Republican Trust- 
makers have in hand: it will be used to ‘‘ hustle” 
for trade profitable to these men—and incidentally, 
perhaps, to certain sections of the nation—in the 
China seas and elsewhere. The disclaimer of mili- 
tary enterprise comes too late, we fear; at any 
rate, a large increase of military preparation is 
being actively pushed forward. President Roosevelt 
cries ‘* Peace” with his mouth, but the Government are 
making them ready for war. Take one test issue 
among many others. We are told ‘‘ the United States 
Government advocates the open door, with all it implies, 
in China” and ‘‘equal rights” there with any other 
nation. The size and complexity of that demand 
alone will laugh to scorn the lip service which 
the President may pay to peace. The necessary 
implication of the Imperialism to which President 
Roosevelt commits himself is a constantly increasing 
expenditure of money and men upon armaments, a 
growing tendency to use these armaments, and the 
subordination of domestic reform to crude quantitative 
ambition. 





HOUSING. 


“IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN threw 
out the suggestion in one of his recent speeches 

that if houses could be built on some other foundation 
than land the Tory Party would not be long in solving 
the housing question. As it is, there are certainly no 
signs of the Government being in a hurry. The 
housing agitation has made great headway since 1895 
and people are now pretty generally agreed as to the 
main lines of reform ; yet the Ministers who look after 
these things are just as cynical and indolent as when 
they allowed Mr. Chamberlain to pass his little bill for 
acquiring little houses—a measure which, according to 
the latest returns, has enabled eight citizens to look 
forward to making their houses their own. We have 
not forgotten the deputation that went to Mr. Ritchie 
to ask him to reform the licensing laws, only to 
be told, with much earnestness, that the housing 


question was accountable for the intemperate habits of 
the people. Other deputations have called since then 
on Mr. Long to beg and entreat him to attend to 
housing, and without the slightest result. A highly 
influential deputation from the Association of Municipal 
Corporations was closeted with our Housing Minister 
last week, and, as the Zimes admiringly remarks, Mr. 
Long applied a little cold water to their enthusiasms. 
Really the last word on the subject seems to have been 
said when Mr. Balfour dashed off the letter to the head 
of a South London Settlement, in which he outlined a 
vision of municipal motor-cars packed with workmen 
and whizzing every morning down radiating avenues to 
a central circus and back again to distant suburbs in the 
evening. It was like Mr. Balfour to have thought 
of it, and that is all there is to be said concerning 
this last bright relic of the constructive social pro- 
gramme. The Land Law Reform Association must have 
had these things in their mind at the conference over 
which Sir Walter Foster presided on Tuesday, and 
the delegates were doubtless conscious that their 
programme would hardly be acceptable to Mr. Long 
and his colleagues. A Government which founds 
itself on private enterprise—read water and tele- 
phone companies—which conspires against municipal 
trading and loathes the London County Council, 
is not going to simplify and extend the powers 
for the compulsory acquisition of land by municipalities ; 
nor is it likely to be tempted to lengthen the tether of 
local bodies in the matter of credit, or to encourage 
‘municipal cottage-building in rural parishes.” 

The conference, and no less the speeches addressed 
to Mr. Long by the municipal representatives, remind 
us once more, and in a striking fashion, of the injury 
which these years of calculated neglect have inflicted 
on the nation. Take the position in the rural districts. 
The agricultural labourer, as Sir Walter Foster pointed 
out, is being driven to the towns because he cannot find 
house room in the country. It pays the landlord and 
the farmer to keep the labourers on the land, but it does 
not pay them, nor anyone else, to build cottages. 
So it comes about that the villages are inhabited 
by the old people and a remnant of the young 
ones, the fields are reaped by bands of roving 
labourers, and the cottages settle into ruin. If you ask 
why it does not pay to build new cottages, the answer 
is, of course, that the labourers have been accustomed 
to pay only nominal rents, a cottage being provided in 
aid of wages; and when the supply of cottages runs 
out the problem is really how to find fresh capital 
to provide this part of the labourer’s allowance. 
Naturally, the man who looks upon an _ invest- 
ment as something that brings in a return is not 
attracted by the prospect, and, what with encumbered 
estates and farmers with conservative notions about 
wages, the tangle is too complicated for the wits and 
resources of the country to unravel. To the onlooker 
it seems clear enough that an entirely fresh start must 
be made if anything is to be saved from the ruins ; 
and we cannot for the life of us see how 
this is to be done except on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Channing’s resolution—that is to say, facilities 
must be given to the District Council to acquire land and 
erect buildings, and for this purpose the Act of 1900, 
which has proved a dead letter already, must be made 
cheap and easy to apply. The terms of repayment 


must be extended, the cumbrous and costly process of 
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arbitration for compulsory acquisition must be sim- 
plified, and if the District Council fails to take the 
initiative, then the Parish Council must have the right 
to ask for a Local Government Board inquiry, and the 
Board, if it is satisfied as to the insufficiency of the 
house room, will in due course make an order on the 
District Council. Of course, all this will mean, for a 
time at any rate, a loss to the ratepayers if rents are 
left at the old level, and we would suggest to the 
Land Law Reform Association that their scheme ot 
rating reform should take this into account, with a 
view to securing an adequate contribution from the 
landlords, whose responsibilities are to be taken over. 
The Government have spent their time in paying the 
landlords for doing nothing, and it will be only 
fair that these concessionnaires should be made to 
indemnify the community for doing what they have 
left undone. 

We can only deal here with one aspect of the 
housing question in the towns—the failure of the 
municipalities to provide houses at a rent which the 
poor man, the man who earns from 15s. to 20s. a week, 
can afford to pay. Here again the fault does not lie 
with the municipalities, but with the restrictions that 
the law imposes upon them. They cannot go into the 
market like other people and buy up land with a view 
to the future. The speculator and the private owner 
may appropriate urban values—not the town. When 
they want to buy for the purposes of Part III. of the 
Housing Act, they may only secure enough land for their 
immediate requirements, and, of course, they must pay 
‘* congestion prices.” Then again, the capital must be 
repaid within forty years; or, in other words, the tenant’s 
rent is fixed to cover the purchase money of land and 
house. Is it any wonder that the poor man cannot afford 
to endow posterity with his couple of rooms, or that 
municipal action is slow and costly? This is the state 
of things which Mr. Long was the other day invited to 
face. The Mayor of Plymouth told him that it was 
impossible under existing conditions to provide rooms 
for less than four shillings a week without coming on 
the rates. The Mayor of West Ham had a similar 
story. The Corporation had tried to do something, 
but had utterly failed. All the local authorities in the 
country plead like so many malefactors to be allowed 
to do their task under less onerous conditions—and the 
only result is the promise of a Parliamentary Committee 
to consider the terms for the repayment of loans! A 
Prefecture which can dictate in this way to every muni- 
cipality in the country on a matter so vital as housing 
is really worse than anything we know of in German 
bureaucracy. Itis not as if our Prefect ever initiated 
anything. His business is to throw cold water over 
the young enthusiasms of Liverpool and Bradford, and 
to look after the interests, as Mr. Long puts it, of the 
ratepayers of the future. That the municipalities bear 
their lot with submissiveness, kiss the rod of Mr. Long, 
and ask the leave of Parliament for all their little im- 
provements exactly as if they were on their probation, 
is certainly a surprising thing. If the comedy of it 
should ever strike them, it seems not impossible that 
there will be an abrupt reversal of positions, and that 
Parliament will find itself enacting, as a matter of 
course, whatever reforms the municipalities agree in 
declaring to be necessary for the well-being of the in- 
habitants of the towns. Would that be so unreason- 
able after all? 


THE CASE OF MISS HOBHOUSE. 


ISS HOBHOUSE’S painful experiences at Cape- 
town offer a striking illustration of all the 
insolences that can shelter themselves under martial 
law. Gross and pointless indignitiés offered to an 
innocent woman—the refusal to allow her to see her 
own doctor, the inexorable decision to subject her 
immediately to a long sea voyage in a slow boat—are 
all of them incidents of that usurpation of a power to 
treat persons against whom no charge is brought as if 
they were condemned felons. Miss Hobhouse bore 
herself, in spite of her exhausted physical condition, 
with a dignity and a courage which cannot be too 
highly praised. She resolutely declined to acknowledge 
the right of the authorities to expel her from a British 
colony. Her protests were not listened to, and she 
then proposed that she should be detained in a prison 
on shore until her healthimproved. Even this was not 
conceded. She was sent home without being allowed 
to set foot—even as a prisoner—in Capetown. We are 
delighted to know that the right of an Executive 
Government to abrogate all law in a place where war 
is not going on, and to treat civilians who are un- 
accused as if they were soldiers who have rendered 
themselves liable to the penalties imposed by a military 
dictatorship, is to be challenged in a court of law. In 
the dark days which closed the eighteenth century the 
struggle for civil liberty was maintained more success- 
fully in the law courts than at Westminster, and it was 
in those law courts that one of our greatest champions 
of freedom won an immortal name. 

Most Englishmen, we are convinced, will agree 
that, whatever the law may turn out to be, Miss Hob- 
house has a strong claim ontheir sympathy. She went 
to Capetown, before martial law was proclaimed, to 
help the Outlanders, and the first step she meant to 
take was to consult the Governor’s wife. She was 
received at the port as if she were a spy, and sent home 
as if she were aconvict. The Zzmes only sees in all 
this a welcome opportunity to insult Miss Hobhouse and 
to insult her in an extraordinarily shameless manner. 
‘“Miss Hobhouse has no such excuse for complaint, 
because she chose to go where martial law is, without 
any call of duty, and, we fear, judging by her past per- 
formances, without any prompting of patriotism.-. . . 
She had only herself to thank if she was thereby placed 
in an undignified position or had to suffer any other 
inconvenience than the sacrifice of some project of 
officious interference with what is none of her business.” 
Will it be believed that the Zzmes, which now speaks 
of Miss Hobhouse’s mission to the Outlanders as a 
“ project of officious interference,” actually taunted her 
in the summer with neglecting the very people she 
returned to Capetown to help? As a matter of fact 
Miss Hobhouse’s visit has not been altogether unfruit- 
ful, for she received a letter from the Governor of Cape 
Colony to say that she had no need to feel anxiety on 
account of the Outlanders, and the Zimes is therefore 
now absolved from the duty of urging Englishmen to 
withholdtheirhelp from the Boers inthe camps onaccount 
of the needs of the Outlanders. The Z7mes says that, 
*udging from her past performances, Miss Hobhouse’s 
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motive in returning to Capetown was not the motive 
of patriotism. What were Miss Hobhouse’s ‘ past 
performances”? She returned from South Africa last 
spring with a great deal of information about the 
camps. That information she put at Mr. Brodrick’s 
disposal. She suggested certain remedies, and refrained 
from making either her facts or her remedies known to 
the public until Mr. Brodrick had refused to adopt her 
suggestions or to promise to make any reforms. The 
official report, the British Medical Journal and all that 
has since been learnt about the camps show that Miss 
Hobhouse’s remedies were the true remedies, and that 
if they had been adopted hundreds of lives would have 
been saved and the Government’s task made very much 
easier. Miss Hobhouse never published a line or ad- 
dressed a meeting till Mr. Brodrick had refused to act on 
her suggestions. If she had any grudge against this 
Government or any political sympathies she resolutely 
subordinated them to the attempt to promote the public 
interest by giving Mr. Brodrick himself the benefit of 
her knowledge. The attacks of the Z7mes are not in 
themselves worthy of notice. Miss Hobhouse can, 
of course, afford to treat with unaffected contempt 
insinuations upon her patriotism that come from 
men who have twice been convicted of printing 
forgeries in the interests of their private and political 
friends. But it is worth while to record what she 
actually did, because continual and deliberate mis- 
representation have served to obscure the public re- 
collection of her action. She has acted throughout in 
the highest spirit of patriotism, placing the name of 
her country before every political and personal con- 
sideration, and she will win from this generation the 
recognition of a splendid service to her nation. 
Englishmen of all parties, whatever the law on the 
matter may turn out to be, may well ask themselves 
what kind of a service the Government have done to 
the country in announcing to the world that they have 
reduced Cape Colony to such a condition that they 
cannot safely allow a sick woman to remain a single 
week, closely watched and guarded, in prison in the 
capital of that colony, hundreds of miles away from the 
theatre of war. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.* 


II. 


EW things can be pleasanter than when in turning 

the pages of these Supplemental Volumes you come 

across the name of some favourite author, whose books 
you have read, but about whose origin, education, and 
life’s story you know next to nothing. It is a rare pleasure. 
In these noisy days of literary newspapers and literary 
interviewers, publisher’s catalogues, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and communicated paragraphs, it is difficult to 
avoid knowing a good deal about most authors, who seem 





* DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


only too well disposed to keep us informed about them- 
selves. Yet are there still some 


“ Delicate spirits pushed away 
In the hot press of the noonday,” 


and although Mr. R. D. Blackmore was not “ pushed 
away,” he was one of these delicate spirits. It is long 
since we have read anything so cool, refreshing, and de- 
lightful as the sketch of the author of Zorna Doone in the 
first of these Supplemental Volumes. It is full of peace, 
charm, and dignity. Blackmore’s favourite poets were 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, and among the moderns, Matthew 
Arnold. He was worthy of their company. He detested 
London, took no pleasure in dinner-parties, but cultivated 
grapes and pears with an unfailing assiduity. He was, so 
we read in the Dictionary, “an uncompromising Conserva- 
tive in the social even more than in the political sense, 
and he cherished a scorn of all self-advertisement.” At 
one time of his life he practised the now half-decayed art 
of the conveyancer in Lincoln’s Inn. 

What a different man was John Stuart Blackie—ex- 
pansive, effusive, he simply could not keepat home! Rush 
about he must, and in flowing robes and picturesque garb. 
Yet he, too, was a good fellow. In his Zitania Nigelli 
he prayed (among other things) to be delivered “from a 
Tory without sense, a Liberal without sentiment, and a 
Radical without reverence ; from prejudice that blinds the 
truth, from sophistry that juggles with truth, from faction 
that poisons truth” ; he prayed sincerely, for Blackie loved 
truth and nobility of soul. 

A life that interests, whilst it horrifies, is that of the 
terrible Broadhead, who was as much a murderer as 
Thurtell or Palmer. We read with amazement that after 
an early marriage Broadhead developed studious tastes, 
“assiduously reading Shakespeare.” If ever an author 
bade his readers steer clear of murder, and depicted the 
sovereignty of conscience, it is Shakespeare. We crave 
leave to doubt the sincerity of these alleged assiduous 
readings. In circles where reading is a rare habit, it takes 
little to obtain a spurious reputation for studentship. After 
a while Broadhead, who was brought up to be a Sheffield 
saw-grinder, became a publican, a vocation more usually 
associated with betting and horse-racing than with Trades 
Unionism. However, in 1849, Broadhead, whilst remain- 
ing a publican, became secretary to the Saw-Grinders 
Union, a small body which grew both in numbers and 
wealth under the vigorous management of its new officer. 
The trade for a long time past had a bad reputation for 
outrages and rattenings, and Broadhead’s business was to 
make that reputation worse. He seems to have begun, 
as befitted a monster, with hiring three men to ham-string 
a horse, and then proceeded to attempt the murder of the 
horse’s owner. It is hard to fancy such a man assiduously 
reading Shakespeare. After persistent efforts Broadhead 
finally succeeded in procuring the murder of James Linley, 
whilst gunpowder explosions and mutilations abounded. 
For more than a dozen years these infamies continued, till 
at last before Examiners who sat under a special Act 
of Parliament, Broadhead, to save his neck, confessed 
many of his crimes. He received a Certificate under the 
Act, and met with no punishment save the public scorn, 
though his irade, with that strange perversion of feeling 
often noticeable in trades and professions, stuck to him for 
a season. He went to America, where, however, he did 
not thrive, and, shortly returning to Sheffield, kept a small 
grocer’s shop till his death in 1879. Hardly the man to 
buy one’s groceries from; but life is complicated, and it 
takes all sorts to make a Dictionary of National Biography. 

How are we to exorcise Broadhead ? Try Burton, 
not the famous brewer of the town of that name, but of the 
still more famous traveller, Orientalist, and translator, 
Richard Francis Burton. Here, indeed, is matter for the 
reflections of many moods. We are not all woven of the 


same piece so long as Burtons are even occasionally pro- 
duced. Burton was devoured by an endless curiosity. 
Although an officer in the Indian Army, he was content to 
wear the dress, talk the dialects, and live the lives of 
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“ niggers ” in order to discover the secrets of the East. He 
was a Paracelsus in British uniform. He learnt Maratti, 
Sindhi, Punjab, Persian, and Arabic, in order that he might 
explore Mohammedanism to its innermost depths. In the 
disguises of a Persian Mirza, a Dervish, and a Pathan, 
Al-Haj Abdullah, 7.¢., Richard Francis Burton, late of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and the British Army, made his 
solitary way to E] Medenah and Mecca. 

The services of men like Burton are invariably re- 
jected by our military authorities, for our Army has no 
more room for heroes than has our Church for saints, and 
it is therefore not surprising to read that Burton was refused 
both active service and prolonged leave. England was well 
described by Dr. Newman as the paradise of little men 
and the purgatory of great ones. Perhaps after all little 
men are the safest in the long run. If so, we are well off 
just now. 

To trace Burton’s wanderings is here as impossible 
as it would be even barely to record his writings. Africa 
knew him, both East and West; South America held him 
long enough to secure Camoens a translator; Syria 
sheltered him ; and at Trieste he died. 

Burton is best known to a world of gossip and scandal 
as the bold translator and very free annotator of the Arabian 
Nights, and as the husband of a high-spirited, if ill-advised, 
lady, who loved him devotedly during his life, and burnt 
his manuscripts after his death. 


The Dictionary tells us that Burton made a much- 
needed sum of money, £10,000, or thereabouts, out of his 
translation. Without entering upon any defence of Burton’s 
moods and vagaries, it is safe to say that such men as he are 
the life and soul of Dictionaries of National Biography. 


Should, however, Burton make us restless and dis- 
satisfied with a stay-at-home existence, let us seek in the 
Dictionary an antidote—something that may reconcile us 
to dull streets, hackneyed professions, and the Anglican 
Episcopate. Turn to Mr. Richard Copley Christie— 
scholar and bibliophile—who, born at Lenton, in Notting- 
hamshire, was the son of a mill-owner, “ much respected in 
Manchester,” ard pursued for many years in that humid and 
smoke-buried city the profession of a conveyancer and 
equity draftsman. Here, indeed, is the hum-drum ; here, 
surely, are all the elements of dulness. But Christie, though 
undoubtedly a prosy speaker in the Palatine Court, as the 
present writer remembers, was never dull himself, for he led 
a scholar’s life, and had the scholar’s zest. He left 75,000 
books behind him, all of his own collecting; whilst his 
famous Horace Library, containing all the editions that 
ever were of that poet, was in itself a joke of which he 
never grew weary. Christie was a happy man, and he 
wrote at least one really good book, his Life of Etienne 
Dolet, which is fit to stand side by side with Mark Pattison’s 
Casaubor. ‘Though somewhat, so we always imagined, 
of a free-thinker, Dr. Fraser made Christie the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Manchester, an appointment in which he 
took great pleasure. Christie was a man to be envied. 

Should we now be in search of a strain of personal 
piety, rare in Dictionaries, we can find it in the very next 
name to Christie’s, which happens to be that of Richard 
William Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. To be famous for a 
retiring disposition, for piety, purity, good sense, and general 
delightfulness is a feat indeed, and yet Dean Church accom- 
plished it simply by always being himself. He was one of 
the best arguments in favour of Christianity ever likely to 
be heard. You could without hyperbole say of him that 
his presence was the triumph of Anglicanism, and the sight 
of him an Atheist’s confusion. Yet he was not a saint, he 
was too shrewd and statesmanlike for a saint. A bare re- 
cord of the facts of the life of such a man as Dean Church 
can convey nothing of an influence which made itself felt 
by his countenance, his bearing, his conversation, and his 


writings. 
Next to Church comes Churchill. Such are the 
humours of the alphabet! The stormy career of Lord Ran- 


dolph is really easier to describe than the peaceful transit 
of the pious and enlightened Dean of St. Paul’s. Lord 


Randolph Churchill, viewed broadly and benignantly, as 
party politicians must always be viewed, deserved well of 
his country, which, although it did not get as much service 
out of him as he had it in him to give, will never wholly 
forget the little he was able to do. It is too soon to tell the 
whole truth about him, or even half of it, the suscepti- 
bilities of the living have to be considered, but enough is 
known to preserve for this vigorous personality and un- 
trammelled intelligence a page in the somewhat grimy his- 
tory of Parliaments and Parliamentary hands, old and young. 
Anything more tragic than his last appearances in the arena 
he once dominated it would be hard to imagine. 

It were absurd to pretend that there is not a noticeable 
difference between these three supplemental volumes and 
the general character of the original work. 

For the most part the sixty-three volumes of the first 
issue told us about men and women long since dead ; whilst, 
for the most part the three supplemental volumes tell us 
about men and women who were walking in the streets in 
our own time. We cannot, therefore, fail in many in- 
stances to be conscious of shortcomings, of reticences, it 
may be of inaccuracies, and even sometimes, of false judg- 
ments in these latter records which we had no means of 
detecting in the earlier ones. It is seldom possible to 
describe in the barest outline a man after a fashion that will 
satisfy all who knew him. Had we known Johnson per- 
sonally we might not be the admirers we are of Boswell. 
Personal knowledge is a disturbing element. It is, for ex- 
ample, a little surprising to be told that Lord Esher was 
essentially Vir pietate gravis, and that Sir James Bacon 
was one of the most courteous of judges. These are small 
matters, but they serve to illustrate our meaning. Had 
the same things been said about Lord Tenterden or Vice- 
Chancellor Shadwell, the present writer at all events must 
have remained silent, not knowing anything to the contrary. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the names 
recorded in these three volumes are of new comers to the 
“Vasty halls of death.” We find a batch of Fourteenth 
Century Beauforts, whose claims, not very striking, must 
have been overlooked when the B.’s were first under 
consideration. It is humorously told of the late Mrs. 
Gladstone that she once forgot to invite everyone whose 
name began with a C to one of her evening parties. Not 
a C was visible. It turned out that she had hurriedly 
stuffed her list of C’s under the cushions of a sofa, and 
forgot all about it. Some such accident may have oc- 
curred to these Beauforts. Anyhow, their wrongs are now 
righted. 

There were angry critics who asserted that the 
Bruisers of England were being kept out of the Dictionary. 
Such a slight was intolerable if intended. The editor 
seems to have thought there was something in the plaint, 
for we notice that he has sought to appease the “ injur’d 
shade” of the mighty Belcher, who died in 1811, by the 
tardy insertion of his honoured name. Belcher, we are 
now told, “ was in private life good-humoured, modest, and 
unassuming.” A Bishop could not be more, and if the 
Dictionary is to be believed, has often been less. 

But the insertion of Belcher’s name, good so far as 
it goes, will not satisfy the angry critics already mentioned. 
Where, they are already murmuring, is Ryan, known to 
all Borrovians as “Big Ben”? Where is Pearce, the 
Game Chicken, to whom a reference, covert, no doubt, 
but still a reference, is made in “ Rab and his Friends” ? 
and where is Perry, the “ Tipton Slasher,” named outright 
by the bold Browning : 


“ And the cast from a ftst (not, alas! mine), 
But my master’s, ‘ the Tipton Slasher.’” 


All these heroes were once Champions of England, 
no less than Jem Belcher, the modest and unassuming. 

We cannot share the anger of these critics, for have 
we not before admitted that no Dictionary of National 
Biography can ever be complete ? 


A. B, 
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SOME URGENT REFORMS—MISSIONS TO THE 
CULTIVATED. 
Til. 


HE English people, who are perhaps the most Aryan 
of all the Aryans, have a real instinct and enthu- 
siasm for the great Aryan idea, the idea of reform. Unfor- 
tunately, however, by a subtle and not perhaps very im- 
portant error in many of their calculations, they always 
make a splendid and strenuous effort to reform the wrong 
people. As we pass through London we see on every side 
the evidences of this perverted enthusiasm, this magnifi- 
cent and futile industry. I was passing some little time ago 
by the site of the great preparations which are being made 
for the buildings of the new War Office. I was impressed, 
as every human must be, by that most prodigious and 
poetical of spectacles—an unfinished house. A house when 
it is finished may be, afterall, only a Brixton villa, but so 
long as it is unfinished it is the Temple of Solomon. Such 
sentiments of respect I had, as anyone is bound to have, 
towards that impressive object, a scaffolding, the skeleton 
of a house, which, like a lobster, wears its skeleton outside. 
But all this poetic pleasure could not wholly obliterate 
the impression that the rebuilders of the War Office were 
rebuilding the wrong thing. 

If, instead of repairing the War Office buildings, they 
had devoted themselves to repairing the War Office 
officials, they would indeed be performing a work of public 
urgency which whole crowds might collect to watch. It 
may be only a dream, but surely it is a beautiful one, 'o 
think of Mr. Brodrick with a scaffolding round him. A 
few simple repairs, the substitution of a new head, and such 
judicious props and restorations, would set him up again 
for many centuries as an unimpeachable Secretary of State 
for War. Unfortunately, however, the English people are 
afflicted with this curse of reforming the unessential and 
leaving the essential. They rebuild the mechanism, but 
they never rebuild the men. 

But this case of Mr. Brodrick and the absence of a 
scaffolding around him, painful as it is, is no isolated case. 
On all sides we find this same teudency of the British 
public to be satisfied with any outlet for their splendid 
energy and philanthropy, whatever that outlet may be. And 
the greatest and most striking example is the extraordinary 
idea, adopted as a basis of thought by thinkers of every shape 
and colour, that the modern problem of humanity is the 
problem of the poor. The very word “ problem” has come 
to mean a problem about the poor, except in the cases where 
it means something about a henpecked husband or a wife 
who is beaten with a poker. To me this seems the last and 
worst of all the insolences of aristocracy. It is the rich who 
are to “visit” the poor: why should not the poor visit the 
rich ? It is the rich who are to improve the poor: why 
should not the poor improve the rich ? I do not complain 
in the smallest degree of the heroic conduct of many young 
men of the upper classes who go down and live, actually 
and honestly, in Whitechapel. I merely suggest that it 
would be an excellent thing if a working man went to live, 
actually and honestly, in Belgravia. He would, of course, do 
just as the philanthropic patricians do. He would walk 
into the houses of earls and bishops and South African 
millionaires, approving of this and disapproving of that. He 
would tell the Earl that he was glad to see that he had some 
interest in really good pictures. He would tell the Bishop 
that he was really disappointed to find Lim reading Bright 
Bits or The Eternal City. He would warn them of the 
peculiar temptations of their estate ; he would tell them of 
the mystical antagonism which all philosophies have felt to 
exist between wealth and the soul: in short, he would be 
turned out by the footmen. 

Such a course of action, as far as I can discover, has 
never been adopted, strange as it may appear, in modern 


times. But here comes in an even stranger matter. Such 
a course of action really was adopted in older times, when 
the great religions ruled the world. The religious prophets, 
the Elijahs and the Baptists, the Savonarolas and the 
Bunyans, were the only real democrats, the only real dis»2- 
lievers in the efficacy of fashion and station and wealth. 
They did conceive that the problem jar excellence was not 
the problem of the poor, but the problem of the rich. They 
did go into kings’ palaces and rebuke them as if they were 
the scum of the earth. They did speak to princes as the 
modern philanthropist speaks to costermongers. They did 
hope that there might be some real possibilities in peers 
and plutocrats, as we hope that there may be some real 
possibilities in vagabonds and thieves. They, I repeat, 
were perhaps the only real den.ocrats that the world has 
ever seen. For it is no democracy, but only a foolish 
masquerade of aristocracy, when it is only possible for the 
aristocrat to be genuinely interested in the welfare of the 
plebeian. The real democracy is found when the plebeian 
may be genuinely interested in the welfare of the aristocrat. 


In this case again, therefore, I think we err by trying 
to correct the tributary instead of the source, by accusing 
the stream of poisoning the fountain. The real problem of 
the present day is the problem of the educated classes. 
If they do not find, as they profess so often that they do 
not find, life worth living, why should we strive and deny 
ourselves in order to bring the uneducated up to their 
level? Why should we pour out work and sacrifice in order 
to bring some paltry scores of men out of an ignorant 
hopelessness into an enlightened hopelessness. Before 
we ask what education will do for the poor, sureiy the 
first and most cogent question is, what has education done 
for us ? Before we decide that culture will turn a street 
arab into a portrait of wisdom and virtue, let us semeinber 
that it may turn him into a suburban pessimist, a type far 
lower than the Hooligan. If the richer and more cultivated 
classes have really found nothing in all their opportunities 
to make them better men, if books and love and music, and 
all the great memories of man, have left them cold and 
unresponsive, then, indeed, they have committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, the sin of vulgarisation. And any 
attempt on their part to teach and preach to the poor is as 
sensational a piece of impudence as a thief in Holloway 
Gaol preaching piety to the chaplain. 


The great need of the age is philanthropy to the rich. 
We need a really vigorous and sympathetic system of 
missions and settlements to be established in the West-end. 
It is not enough for the person of limited means merely to 
think charitably of millionaires at Christmas, to bestow a 
word cn them now and then, to support institutions designed 
for their improvement. The real philanthropist must go 
dewn and live among these people. He must take the 
rcugh-and-tumble of their gloomy, cynical, and lawless life. 
He must not be put off by the exhibition of many gross- 
nesses and vulgarities, of an ignorance which may tempt 
him to laughter and a discourtesy which may tempt him to 
the great sin of contempt. Patiently, pliably, ani yet stead- 
fastly, he must study and cultivate the many gleams of good, 
the many germs of a certain wild konesty, which may be 
found in these people. He must concentrate his attention 
on the great problem of the rich ; for this was, as I have said, 
what was done by Elijah and the great school of religious 
prophets, who, unlike the majority of philanthropists, were 
not snobs. 

I do not think that it is any good merely to preach and 
prose to these people. A little merriment and geniality, a 
little sympathy with their amusements, would go much fur- 
ther towards converting the millionaires and really attaching 
them to us by ties of affection than the stricter and more 
disdainful tone. A short time ago I had the pleasure cf 
seeing one of the really successful and admirable efforts to- 
wards the amelioration of the poor. It was a club, or class, 
in which poor children were taught to dance the old English 
dances, to play the old English games, to sing the old 
English songs. The whole was terminated by the singing of 
a hymn—short, as all religious observances should be, since 
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no man can endure long the presence of an idea so simple 
and terrible as the religious idea. This is clearly the model 
we should follow in this matter. We should make a long 
line of minor poets dance a few simple old nursery dances. 
We should instruct them, patiently and without giving way 
to anger, in the rules of many ancient games. At the end 
they should all sing a hymn, preferably the hymn that 
begins “ Now the day is over.” If they enjoyed it we should 
know they were really poets. 
G. K. C. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 


IN FAVOREM LIBERTATIS ! 


MEASURE embodying the most trifling statutory 
A reform, howsoever urgent, is usually and rightly 
subject to searching scrutiny and the closest criticism. Any 
possible injurious affection, in tke smallest particular, of the 
interests of a powerful class or section of the community 
arouses a fury of opposition, and it becomes well-nigh as 
difficult to secure the safe passage of the bill as to loose 
the Lands of Orion or draw out Leviathan with a hook. 

In striking contrast to the difficulty thus encountered, 
we may conveniently direct attention to the ease with which 
drastic changes are at times effected by the insertion of 
casual phrases in statutes relating solely to the affairs of 
humbler and feebler folk. 

A conspicuous instance, illustrating the justice of this 
observation, may be found in an Act which comes into 


operation on January 1 next, entitled the Youthful 
Offenders Act, 1901. ‘That statute enlarges to some 


extent the powers of justices of the peace in connection 
with offences committed by children, though it is not 
likely, so far as its ostensible objects are concerned, 
to prove in practice very important or far-reaching. 
Modest as are the pretensions of this piece of legis- 
lation, there lurks, - however, within its clauses a 
provision affecting thousands of members of the industrial 
classes—a provision which may almost be described as 
revolutionary, seeing that it directly impairs the /iderty of 
every man and woman in the realm who is now, or may here- 
after be, required to contribute towards the support of a 
child detained in a reformatory or in an industrial school. 
We are, of course, unable to say whether this result should 
be ascribed to ignorance or inadvertence, or whether it 
has been attained by design, at the instance of the authori- 
ties and in the absence of any member to “ plead the cause 
of the poor and needy”; but the fact remains that the 
liability to make such contribution has been deprived of its 
character as a civil debt by means of a sub-section enacting 
that the order for contribution may “be enforced as an 
order of affiliation ”: surely a curious method of legislating, 
at any rate so far as female debtors are concerned ! 

The grave consequences resulting from this provision 
may be very readily made manifest. 

Under the existing law, before payment of any contri- 
bution can be directed, the parent or guardian must be 
summoned before the court, and, if it appears in the circum- 
stances to be just and convenient, an order may then be 
made for the payment of a weekly sum assessed within cer- 
tain defined limits. Should arrears accrue, a judgment ‘s 
obtained for the amount due, and, if this be not satisfied by 
payment, proceedings for its enforcement may be com- 
menced in the usual way by personal service of a judgment 
summons. Occasionally no doubt this ‘process results 
in the parent or guardian being sent to prison; but the 
point to be marked is that the debt stands on precisely the 
same footing as a debt due to a tradesman for goods supplied, 
and, consequently, that no committal to gaol can take place 
unless and until it has been proved by the creditor that his 
debtor has since the date of the judgment had suf ficient 


means to discharge the debt, and has nevertheless failed to 
do so—the debtor being, in fact, treated as though the neg- 
lect to comply with the judgment order amounted to a 
contempt of court. 

Such being the existing state of the law, the proceed- 
ings on the hearing of the judgment summons not infre- 
quently, and quite properly, prove abortive: thus, ¢.g., 
orders of committal were refused in two cases falling within 
the knowledge of the present writer during the past month 
—in the one, the parent “as a labourer who had to support 
a bedridden wife and five children under twelve years of age 
out of earnings which never exceeded eighteen shillings a 
week ; in the other, the judgment debtor was a widow with 
three children under ten years of age and an average income 
of nine shillings a week ! 

Now, after December 31 next, the position of tke 
parent or guardian in respect of the discharge of this class 
of obligation will be widely different. 

In the first place, the order for contribution may, then, 
be made in the absence of the person to be charged, and 
without any special inquiry as to his ability or liability to 
pay. It is left for the parent or guardian to set aside the 
order on his own application if he can. But even this 
change must be regarded as comparatively insignificant 
when we find that, in case any arrears accrue due, he («-r 
she, if the debtor be a woman) will be liable, without any 
preliminary notice or notification whatsoever, to be 
arrested on a warrant and haled before two justices. 

Let us assume, as is generally the fact, that the debtor 
is the father of the child detained in tke school or refor- 
matory, and has himself been guilty of no offence. He 
may be (as, indeed, often happens when moneys have been 
misapplied by the wife) entirely ignorant of the existence 
of the debt, yet the constable who arrests him will have 
ny power to discharge him from custody, notwithstanding 
that the prisoner may be able and willing to pay, there and 
then, the whole amount dué together with all costs incurred 
in connection with his arrest. No, he must be carried before 
the justices. It is further decreed that on the hearing in 
ceurt, the certificate of a school official that any sum is 
overdue and unpaid is to be deemed “ evidence of the facts 
stated therein,” and, if the unfortunate man is unable to 
pay forthwith the zw/ole amount so certified to be due, with 
the costs, and has no sufficient goods to satisfy a distress, 
ke will be liable to be imprisoned for a term dependent 
upon the amount of the claim. Wo evidence of means will 
be necessary to secure a committal. ‘The plea of inability 
to pay owing to sickness, loss of work, or family misfor- 
tunes will avail him no more than the fact that he was not 
even aware of the existence of the debt until the moment 
of his arrest. To gaol he may be sent, without appeal. 

This plain statement of the position needs no com- 
ment. We may, perhaps, add that the insertion of a 
similar clause in the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 
1894, affords no precedent for this year’s legislation, inas- 
much as the contributions levied under the earlier Act are 
levied upon parents who have themselves been guilty of 
criminal practices. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 
Ss 


HEN I spoke to one of our leading composers of 

my plan of a series of articles on the new British 

school of music, he murmured deprecatingly that he 
feared it would be only ploughing the sands. His good- 
ness of heart prompted him to add hastily that the plough 
was all right ; whereupon I, not to be outdone in courtesy, 
responded that the sand was auriferous, and would well 
repay the labour spent upon it. The modesty on both sides 
was extremely becoming; but I think there was in my 
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remark rather more truth and less compliment than in the 
composer's. For while his acquaintance with the perform- 
ances of my poor plough may reasonably be supposed to be 
limited—artists wisely recognising that they have some- 
thing better to do in life than to read all the critics write— 
my knowledge of the sand is, I hope, fairly extensive—the 
fruit of much and careful study. I have long held the 
opinion that the time is ripe for the effloresence of a new 
school of British music. The talent, I think, is there, and 
only requires the right environment for it to develop to its 
full strength. 

In an article in the November Contemporary I have 
tried to take a broad purview of the present condition of 
British music in so far as that condition seems to contain 
promise for the future. In a series of articles to appear 
from time to time in Z’ke Speaker I propose to take a more 
definite line, and to examine, as minutely as the space will 
allow, the work of some of the most interesting of our 
younger composers. For reasons that will become apparent 
as the series proceeds, I do not intend to discuss any one 
older than Mr. Edward Elgar, the general subject of the 
series being the mew British school. Mr. Elgar may be 
looked upon as the oldest and best-behaved of a fairly large 
and somewhat mixed family, some of the members of which 
are already mature, others in fiery adolescence, others again 
in a rather turbulent infancy, subject to occasional distress. 
ing attacks of spasm. ‘The fathers and uncles of this inte- 
resting group are very respectable men, and good, solid, 
stolid, law-abiding British householders, with no romantic 
nonsense in their heads ; their music says so of them. But 
for this very reason they hardly call for discussion in the 
same chapter as the generation now growing up. Far be it 
from me to encourage any of these wild young bravi to 
pluck the beards of their fathers, or to join them in showing 
disrespect to the artistically aged and infirm. At the same 
time one needs to remember the year of the Lord in which 
one lives ; and it would be an anachronism, to say the least, 
to include the men of 1880 with the men of 1900. The 
older school has now and again done some good work, 
though hardly sufficient to make it worth anyone’s while to 
grope among so much grit for chance little fragments of 
strawberry. It may be said of English composers in general 
that they Lave written, as Laurence Sterne says people used 
to travel, impelled by three main forces: 

(1) Infirmity of body. 

(2) Imbecility of mind. 

(3) Inevitable mecessity. 
It is of composers of the third category alone that I propose 
to treat in these articles. 

But have we, as more than one well-intentioned but 
cautious amateur has asked me, sufficient fine composers, 
or have the men we have done so much fine work as to 
make a detailed study of them anything more than a mere 
unprofitable ploughing of the sands, as was hinted by the 
musician to whom I have already referred? Well, I may 
be mistaken ; and it is just possible that anyone who reads 
these articles ten years hence may look upon them as an 
outburst of too generous enthusiasm, to which the cold 
logic of the years has brought a conclusive damper. But 
I do not think that this fate lies in store for me ; and at the 
risk of appearing somewhat egoistic, I must briefly give the 
reasons for the faith that is in me. In the nature of the 
ease, no man can ear much new English music. In the first 
place, comparatively little of it is performed ; in the second 
place, one work is given here, another there, and no critic 
can possibly hear them all. The only course for any man 
to adopt who wishes to know what musical England is now 
doing is to have recourse to the scores themselves. Per- 
sonally, I have neglected no opportunity to make the 
acquaintance in this way of any new work of which I have 
heard mention ; and I have been privileged to look at and 
to study an immense amount of manuscript music of all 
kinds and by all men. Hence my enthusiasm, in which 
zeal, I trust, is tempered by discretion. I mow there is 
music in England ; I know what fiery energy is being put 
into the work; I know how intelligently our young 
musicians think about their art, and how seriously they 


apply themselves to the practice of it; and I believe most 
firmly that the majority of the work I have seen is very 
good and unhackneyed, and that some of it is excellent. 
Even the amateur most unwilling to take this view of 
English music would, I suppose, as soon think of speaking 
disrespectfully of Mr. Elgar as of the equator. But Mr. 
Elgar only differs from some of the other young men I 
have in my mind’s eye by the fact that he has—alas! too 
tardily—obtained a hearing and a public; and in a few 
years we shall probably be compelled to recognise these 
other men as we have been compelled to recognise Mr. 
Elgar. Say, if you like, that we have no English composers 
of any value, so long as you have taken the trouble to search 
for them ; but do not say we cannot produce fine dramatic 
oratorio until you have seen the “Christus” of Mr. Ban- 
tock, do not say we have no original song-writers until you 
have seen the work of Mr. Nicholls, do not say we have no 
symphonic poems we could listen to at a ‘I'schaikowsky 
concert until you have heard the “ Skeleton in Armour” of 
Mr. Holbrooke. If after these experiences you are still 
unconverted, well and good; no one will quarrel with you 
for an honest opinion based on knowledge. But it is 
neither honest nor discreet to assert a universal negative 
until you have made quite sure that no particular positive 
can be brought against it. ‘The course of events may make 
you regret your indecent haste. 

What stands in the way of the average amateur’s in- 
terest in the new British school is the preposterous habit 
we have of comparing everything we hear with the biggest 
music of the past. When an audience hears the new work 
of a young English composer, it probably has to listen to it 
with the last strains of the Pathetic Symphony or Isolde’s 
“ Liebestod ” ringing in its ears. The system is cruelly un- 
just, and makes proper criticism almost impossible. ‘The 
picture of a new painter, the volume of a young poet, are 
taken purely on their merits ; the critic does not feel com- 
pelled to “ drag in Velasquez” and Shakespeare at every 
moment. But, performances apart, it is folly to judge 
of any new work, even in the quiet of one’s own room, 
from the standpoint of the greatest music of the centuries. 
It seems necessary to remind English amateurs that there 
are a thousand things to be said in music that Beethoven 
forgot to say, and that a symphony may still be very fine 
although Beethoven, were he alive, would probably be un- 
able to sympathise with a quarter of it. The question is 
not whether our young men are saying, so well as Beethoven 
and Wagner, the things Beethoven and Wagner were accus- 
tomed to say, but whether they are expressing things left 
unuttered by these composers. When Mr. Archer con- 
ceived the idea of his recent volume on the poets of the 
younger generation, he did not imagine that any 
of the men of whom he was going to _ speak 
was at present a Milton, a Tennyson, or a_ Brown- 
ing. Mr. Archer, I take it, simply felt that in the 
work of all these younger men there was something—if it 
were only a single poem—that expressed an aspect of life, a 
thought, an emotion, unvoiced as yet in poetry, or at all 
events expressed here better than it had ever been before. 
If a man can produce a volume of work of this kind, the 
volume is worth reading; if he can only produce a single 
poem that shows originality, that poem is worth 
cherishing. It is from this standpoint, I think, 
that we should regard our new British school of 
music, greedily seizing upon anything good that 
it can turn out. Nay, if Mr. Archer's scheme was not 
ill-advised enthusiasm, I am certain mine is not; for some 
of our modern musicians stand incomparably nearer the 


. greatest music of the world than any of our minor poets, 


with one or two exceptions, is to the world’s greatest poetry. 
Of this there can be no question, and it ought to make us a 
little more respectful to the men who are now laying the 
foundations of a new school. One really feels that English 
music is facing the dawn, while in almost every other nation 
it is sadly following the setting sun. Under these circum- 
stances, why should we not try to clear the ground for our 
younger men ? No one wants to close the door churlishly 
on the foreigner. If a new German can write music as 
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good in its own way as Wagner’s, we shall be glad to hear 
him ; but it seems an anomaly, to say the least, that young 
Germans with very little reputation for originality in their 
own country should be set down for performance in Eng- 
land, while much better and more original native composers 
are denied a hearing. This, however, is by the way. My 
object in the ensuing articles will not be to suggest practical 
measures, but to discuss the actual work that has been done 
during the last ten years or so in English music. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 


[The next article of this series, dealing with the work 
of Mr. Edward Elgar, will appear in The Speaker of 
December 21.] 


BLOCKHOUSES. 


I: have written in these columns several times during 
\) \ the last six weeks on the subject with which we 
now propose to deal in somewhat greater detail. ‘The 
future of the present war, so far as its merely military aspect 
is concerned, depends upon the success or failure of the 
system of blockhouses. The importance of the matter 
must therefore be our excuse if we return to it at some 
length. 

It is remarkable that the question of the utility and of 
the danger of such a defensive system has not been more 
thoroughly discussed in the English Press, and Sir Redvers 
Buller never did a greater service than when he pointed 
out in his speech the other day the strain and difficulty 
under which these small garrisons were bound to labour. 
If they be efficiently maintained, and if what is expected of 
them can be achieved, we shall perhaps have better reason 
to be proud of the army in South Africa for that achiev- 
ment than for all the other separate acts of gallantry or tena- 
city in this unhappy campaign. 

The object of a line of blockhouses is to prevent the 
passage of armed bodies. Whether they be so disposed 
as to form one long line defending a frontier, or whether 
they be arranged so as to enclose particular areas, they 
remain essentially in modern warfare what the Wall was 
before the perfection of artillery. The blockhouses are the 
towers in such a wall, and what would be called in fortifica- 
tion the curtain, corresponds in the blockhouse system to 
whatever form of entanglement is stretched from one block- 
house to another. Having premised so much, namely, that 
the blockhouse system is essentially a modern form of highly 
extended defence, let us examine the general qualities attach- 
ing to it, and then proceed to discuss the particular advan- 
tages and disadvantages which may result from it as it is at 
present used in South Africa. 

The first and most obvious character of the blockhouse 
system is the dispersal of men which it entails. In this it 
is an exaggeration (due to modern conditions) of what has 
always been regarded as a weakness in similar methods in 
the past. The greater the range of modern weapons be- 
comes, and the greater the power of defence becomes, the 
more will a system of blockhouses tend to spread out a very 
small number of men over a great space. ‘The moral effect 
of this is more considerable than might be imagined at first 
sight. When men were posted every two or three hundred 
yards, and when it was necessary for them to be posted in 
groups of a certain number, they were sure of a good deal 
of intercommunication ; they had, if not to a full degree, at 
least partially, the sense of comradeship upon which the 
least sentimental would agree that the efficiency of an armed 
body largely depends. To-day that intercommunication is 
in the main impossible. No matter how great the security, 


or for the matter of that how great the slackness of, say, a@ 
company of men, that company could never meet, nor use 
to any appreciable extent, the services or companionship of 
a collective body ; for they would be stretched over a matter 
of more than ten miles. ‘To put it more graphically, it is 
cuite a common case for a group of seven men to be withia 
view of no more than two other similar groups in a desolate 
and ill-populated district. 

A further consequence attaching to this high dis- 
persion of men is the danger which discipline is 
certain to run. It would need a volume to develop 
this very important thesis, especially to develop it for 
readers who may be unacquainted with the nature of this 
foundation of military life. Suffice it to say that it is a 
matter of common experience that a very small unit is less 
easy to keep strict and trained than a larger one. It de- 
pends much more upon the character of the petty authority 
in command. It cannot rely upon the vague sense of 
general authority which, if it be an illusion, is yet of the 
utmost value in supporting the discipline of a corps. The 
familiarity which proceeds from such conditions, the 
absence of officers, the enforced idleness and yet the neces- 
sity for continual watching all tend to put a very severe 
strain upon a habit of mind which, it must be remembered, 
is artificial, and is yet a necessity to the efficiency of an 
army. Anyone who has acconipanied a very small section 
of men separated for a few days from the main body, 
vr who has experienced the difference between the manage- 
ment of a barrack-room and the order of a company, will, 
we think, agree with what they find here. And a block- 
house must in the nature of things be but rarely visited by 
superior authorities. 

The next point in connection with the blockhouse 
system is the fact that it is a chain, and the more that 
modern conditions increase the distance between block- 
houses, the more does this truth become evident. It is a 
chain of which it is almost true to say that its strength 
is the strength of one of its links. It is not of course quite 
accurate to say this ; the destruction of one blockhouse, or 
of ten blockhouses, would not finally destroy the utility of 
the whole line, but rapid action, taken by the enemy after 
such a success, or some lengthy entanglement preventing 
the rebuilding of the part destroyed, would, for the time 
being, render the whole line useless. 

The third point is a corollary deduced from the last. 
It is necessary to have every one of these little garrisons 
kept up to its full efficiency; here is a point we have re- 
peated several times before in this paper, and which should 
be repeated constantly if the public are to understand the 
very serious problem that faces them in South Africa. A 
large garrison can dwindle and can hold its own; a system 
of small garrisons cannot. Similarly £100,000 in a bank 
can stand a severe strain, and can command a considerable 
credit, while in the form of a thousand separate hundred 
pounds in so many private pockets it could obtain very 
little credit indeed, and could stand no strain at all. 

The fourth point is connected with the necessity of 
revictualling and occasionally reinforcing or changing the 
garrisons of these little isolated posts. It has hitherto 
been a common though perhaps not a universal practice to 
strengthen a line of blockhouses by large depots and garri- 
sons at comparatively frequent intervals; say, not more 
than a day’s march from one another, or even less. _ It is 
also possible, though as a rule less satisfactory, to reinforce 
and revictual blockhouses from columns which regularly 
pass along their lines. We will discuss in a future article, 
when we deal with the particular conditions of South Africa, 
the respective advantages and disadvantages of these 
methods; for the moment it must suffice to state 
them, and to insist upon the fact that whatever method 


is adopted the ultimate object, mamely, the feed- 
ing and support of these little posts, remains the 
same. They are supplied, of course, with an ample 


reserve of provisions and of ammunition, but that is not 
enough. No one could guarantee the health of a body of 
men living entirely upon tinned foods and biscuits, nor can 
one ever be certain that, under some particular pressure, 
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the little stores of ammunition may not be exhausted. It 
is impossible to lay down any general rule, stating how often 
each individual blockhouse has to be visited, it is enough if 
one appreciates that there must in some form or other be a 
constant coming and going between the main body of the 
army and the tenuous defensive system connected with it. 
A line of blockhouses is not a permanent lifeless defence, 
like a steel barrier ; it is an organism, and will be strong 
in proportion as it is fed by a circulation of fresh blood. 

It must further be remembered that good water is an 
absolute necessity. Blockhouses cannot, therefore, be con- 
structed at pleasure, or thrown out along whatever lines a 
commanding officer chooses. ‘They must, in the nature of 
things, follow the courses of rivers, and their efficiency will, 
in the nature of things, be largely dependent upon the supply 
of water in the country one is dealing with. 

__ Finally it is very necessary to appreciate in connection 
With the general character of this system that the barrier it 
forms is not absolute, and it is not intended so to be. It 
is sometimes spoken of as an absolute barrier, as though 
it were an arm of the sea or a precipitous range of cliffs ; 
but the people who do so speak of it are politicians or 
whatnot, wholly ignorant of what they are talking about. 
The efficiency of blockhouses is, and must remain, com- 
parative: they form an impediment to an army, which may 
be slight, moderate, great, or very great, according to the 
character of that army; they never put an absolute check 
to all its movements whatsoever. One pessimist has even 
gone so far as to say the blockhouses were rather posts of 
observation than barriers. This is an exaggeration; but it 
remains true that in proportion as the enemy is capable of 
moving in small bodies, is mobile, is possessed of a good 
intelligence system, and is individually courageous and of 
the same type of civilisation as one’s self, so will he find 
it easier to negotiate a defence of this kind: never, how- 
ever, with the same ease, of course, as he would be able 
to pass over an undefended position, or a line held only 
by large scattered garrisons. 

With regard to the fact that blockhouses presuppose 
that the enemy cannot become possessed of artillery we 
have said nothing, because the point is so obvious that it 
hardly seemed worth making. Neither have we dealt 
with the question of the stage in a war at which it has 
hitherto been deemed advisable to fall back upon this 
expedient. We have been content to discover the main 
general character attaching to the blockhouse system, and 
we shall apply the results of this in our next issue to the 
particular case of South Africa. 





HEINE IN PARIS. 


= if F anyone asks how I am,” wrote Heinrich Heine to 

a friend in 1831, “say ‘ Like a fish in water,’ or, 

rather, say that when a fish in the sea asks another how he 
is, the reply is, ‘Like Heine in Paris.’” Away at Heligo- 
Jand, in solitary communion with ‘Thiers and the “liebe 
Gott,” the crash of the Revolution of July had broken upon 
his ears, utterly banishing his longing for repose. He 
ran like a madman about the house, kissing his stout 
hostess and her sea-wolf of a husband in kis joy. On reach- 
ing Hamburg—the city which he detested above all others 
—he saw the tricolour and heard the “ Marseillaise” every- 
where, and his heart beat high with hope. Soon, however, 
an outbreak of Jew-baiting among the population merely 
added fuel to his hatred of the place, while other indica- 
tions were not wanting to convince him that the soil of 
Germany was as yet unprepared for the seed of revolution. 
Then it was that his long but reluctantly cherished thoughts 
of exile took at last the form of resolve and action. He set 
out for “that new Jerusalem beyond the Rhine-Jordan,” 


where so many more disillusionments awaited him; where 
fame, “once sweet as sugared pineapple and flattery,” was 
tc become nauseous and bitter as wormwood to him, and 
where—to use Heine’s own words—the “ so-called German 
Aristophanes” was to learn that his mightiest sarcasms 
were but feeble banter compared with the sarcasms of the 
Aristophanes of Heaven, and how immeasurably He ex- 
celled him in humour and in colossal wit. Well might he, 
of all men, cry amid his sufferings, “ Alas! the irony of 
God weighs heavily upon me!” 

Literary fortitude beneath mortal infirmity may—we 
have just been assured by a high critical authority—be 
grossly over-praised, in one instance, at least. Had Mr. 
Henley known Heine in Paris, and “loved and laboured 
with and for him” there, he would have found in his life 
and lingering death a biographical subject made to his 
hand and taste. M. Gaston Deschamps, at the inauguration 
of the monument to the poet at the cemetery of Mont- 
martre last Sunday week, was moved to speak admiringly 
of the “smiling stoicism” with which Heine bore his 
agony of eight long years. Mr. Henley woulu have pre- 
ferred to look obtrusively for inspiration in the greater 
heroism of the stricken shirt or match-box maker. Heine, 
no doubt, might have been spared something, in that he 
was no Shorter Catechist. He spared his memory more, 
however, by being his own Henley. For better or worse, 
it is by the latter years of the twenty-five that he lived in 
the French capital that Heine’s association with Paris is 
usually remembered. Someone has said that men admire 
Heine because he was a philosopher and a “ fantaisiste,” 
and that women love him because he was a poet and suf- 
fered. Perhaps there is more of the woman in mankind 
than many of us dream. Perhaps, in regard to men like 
Heine, it is well that it should be so. It is well, at all 
events, that M. Hasselriss has chosen to pourtray in marble 
at Montmartre the later Heine of resignation, long-suffering, 
and hope, rather than the earlier and more disquieting 
Heine, the “German Apollo,” of satirical, smiling malig- 
nity. 

Although French literature was represented at the 
unveiling of this, the first public monument to Heine’s 
memory, it is noteworthy, and in keeping with the irony of 
things Heinesque, that the tribute did not come from the 
poet’s adopted city. The laurel crown beneath the 
pedestal bears the inscription: “Dem Andenken Heine's, 
das freisinnige Wien.” ‘The Liberals of Vienna had, of 
course, an illustrious example before them. The late 
Empress of Austria testified her personal admiration for the 
poet—perhaps we should say the lyricist—by creating a 
species of Valhalla for him in her palace at Corfu. In 
Germany no such Imperial precedent exists. One does 
exist, but it is not favourable to the perpetuation of Heine’s 
memory. Some years ago the town council of Diisseldorf, 
where he was born, seriously discussed the project of rais- 
ing a monument to him. The motion was adopted by a 
majority of one, and would, no doubt, have been duly 
carried into effect had it not been for the veto of a Person- 
age more exalted than the Mayor of Diisseldorf. Heine 
had an affection for his birthplace, but his feelings regard- 
ing most of the other German towns in which he was forced 
to sojourn were not precisely such as to move their inhabi- 
tants to express their recognition in the form of statues. 
Hamburg was to him an “accursed” city ; Gottingen was a 
town whose inhabitants might be “ roughly classified under 
the heads of student, professor, philistine, and brute” ; 
Munich contained “ only five and a half men” who read— 
and so forth. As for France, it is possible that, but for 
the feeling engendered by the Franco-German War, Heine 
might have had his monument ere this. Indeed, the pre- 
sent celebration in his honour has not passed without the 
expression of somewhat ungracious doubts in certain quar- 
ters as to the advisability of Frenchmen joining together to 
honour a man who, although a great poet, was, after all, a 
German and a Jew. ‘The country or town that could sin- 
cerely and without scruple set up a memorial to Heine 
would certainly be difficult to find. In England, with its 
* hell of fogs,” ke “ would not hang in effigy, much less live 
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iu person.” “ Senda philosopher to London,” he exclaimed 
dlismally, from the recesses of Craven-street, Strand, “ but 
no poet.” Stay ! there is Ramsgate, which—with the 
beautiful “ Irlandaise ” he there met—delighted him. There 
he even projected a poem inspired by his surroundings, 
which he purposed naming after the town itself. The 
scheme was, unfortunately, never carried out, but its out- 
lines are set down for all time in the Buch der Licder. 
‘*O, dass ich wiir’ das wilde Meer, 
Und du der Felsen driiber her—” 


were the only lines that occurred to him at the moment— 
lines noted down for reproduction and elaboration after- 
wards. Let Ramsgate think of it. If that delectable spot 
rejoices in a municipality, that body surely owes it to itself 
to crown its chalk cliffs with at least a modest bust of 
Heine, through whom Ramsgate just escaped poetic immor- 
tality. 

“If Montalembert became Minister and could drive 
me out of Paris,” said Heine, who had abandoned Judaism 
and become a Lutheran Protestant, “I would turn Catholic. 
Paris vaut bien une messe.” Assuredly, he loved Paris. 
Parisian ghosts—if, indeed, there were any—must, he was 
persuaded, have a much merrier time than ever living 
Germans. ‘True, he discovered her fickleness. The first 
thing he observed on his arrival in the city was that 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” hal already been erased 
from the street corners. The liberation war of humanity 
was to collapse, the only cross borne by some of its early 
martyrs being, as he said, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. “ Another revolution!” he exclaimed in 1848, when 
the earlier rumours of the coming turmoil rose from the 
streets. But he was no longer “all joy and song, all 
sword and flame,” as in 1830. His enthusiasm was dead, 
his health shattered, and the “son of the Revolution” had 
neither the mind nor the power to take part in the events of 
1848. One day the carriage which was to carry him back 
to the hospital was seized by the populace and upset to 
make a barricade—another stroke of irony on the part of 
fate. ‘The Revolution, too, was the occasion of that most 
memorable and pathetic incident of Heine’s life, when, 
during his last walk abroad before being laid on his 
mattress-grave, he took refuge in the Louvre from the 
uproar of the mob, and presently found himself before the 
Venus of Milo. Thereafter, he suffered much, but he also 
did much, though he would at times apologise to his friends 
for being still alive. “Dieu me pardonnera; c’est son 
inétier,” he assured one of them, solicitous about his future 
peace, just before falling into his last sleep. ‘The verse 
from one of his Zast Poems inscribed upon his 
monument expresses an unnecessary uncertainty regarding 
his resting-place : 

“Wo wird einst des Wandermiiden 
Letzte Ruhestitte sein ? 


Unter Palmen in dem Siiden ? 
Unter Linden an dem Rhein ?” 


Ten years before he died Heine, urging his friend Laube to 
come to see him soon, told him that if he did not find him 
at No. 41, Faubourg Poissonniére, he was to look for him 
at the cemetery of Montmartre—not at Pére-la-Chaise, 
which, he said, was too noisy to be pleasant—and there, after 
life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 





IMPERIALISM BASED ON PROTECTION. 


BUSINESS man estimating the value of an 

extension of his business will set the increased 
costs against the increased takings. Is it unreasonable 
that a business nation should adopt the same course ? 
From this standpoint our increased military and naval 
expenditure during recent years may be regarded pri- 
marily as insurance premiums for protection of existing 
colonial markets and current outlay on new markets. 


In order to test the finance of the new Imperialism, 
let us compare the growth of expenditure on armaments 
and wars since 1884 with the increased value of colonial 
trade : 





Colonial Trade. 


Armaments > 
- Import and Export 
and War. Trade with Pecsensions. 
1884 £27,864,000 £184,000,000 
1885 30,577,c00 170,000,000 
1886 39,538,000 164,090,000 
1887 31,768,000 166,000,000 
1888 30,609,000 179,000,000 
1889 30,536,000 188,000,000 
1890 32,772,000 191,000,000 
1891 33,488,000 193,000,c00 
1892 33,312,000 179,000,000 
1893 33,423,000 170,000,000 
1894 3}-566,000 172,000,000 
1895 35:593,000 172,0C0,000 
1896 33,334,0°0 184,000,000 
1897 41,453,000 183,000,000 
1898 42,395,000 190,000,000 








Now, though there is no means of ear-marking the 
expenditure which might rank as insurance upon old 
markets and that which is spent upon acquiring new 
markets, it is not unreasonable to saddle upon the new 
Imperialism the whole of the increase and to set against 
it the value of the trade of the new acquisitions. For 
though it might be claimed that the aggressive com- 
mercialism of rival European States has raised the 
insurance rate upon the old markets, it cannot be con- 
tended that Great Britain’s expenditure on armaments 
need have increased had she adopted firmly and consis- 
tently the full practice of Cobdenism, a purely defensive 
attitude regarding her existing empire and a total 
abstinence from acquisition of new territory. The 
increased hostility of foreign nations towards us may 
be regarded as entirely due to the aggressive Imperial- 
ism of the last thirty years, and the increased expendi- 
ture on armaments may, therefore, reasonably rank ina 
business balance-sheet as a cost of that policy. 

So taken, this new expenditure is nothing else than 
a huge business blunder. An individual doing business 
in this fashion could not avoid bankruptcy, and a 
nation, however rich, pursuing such a policy is loaded 
with a millstone which must eventually drag her down. 

In total contravention of our theory that trade 
rests upon a basis of mutual gain to the nations that 
engage in it, we have undertaken enormous expenses 
with the object of ‘‘forcing” new markets, and the 
markets we have forced are small, precarious, and 
unprofitable. The only certain and palpable result of the 
expenditure has been to keep us continually embroiled 
with the very nations which are our best customers, 
and with whom, in spite of everything, our trade makes 
the most satisfactory advance. 

Not only are these markets not worth what they 
cost us, but the assumption that our trade would have 
been proportionately less had they fallen into the hands 
of rival and Protectionist nations is quite groundless. 
If, instead of squandering money upon these recent ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, we had let any or all of them pass 
into the possession of France, Germany, or Russia in 
order that these countries might spend their money, 
instead of us spending our money, in acquiring and 
developing them, is it certain that our foreign trade 
would not have grown by at least as much as our 
colonial trade might have shrunk? The assumption 
that there is only a given quantity of trade, and that if 
one nation gets any portion of it another nation 
loses just so much, shows a blind ignorance of 
the elements of international trade. It arises from 
a curiously perverse form of Separatism which insists 
upon a nation keeping a separate account with every 
other nation, and ignoring altogether the roundabout 
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trade which is by far the most important business of 
an advanced industrial nation. 

France seizing Madagascar practically extirpates 
direct British trade with the Melaganese ; Germany by 
her occupation of Shantung deprives us of all possi- 
bility of trade with this Chinese province. But it by 
no means follows that France and Germany can or will 
keer to themselves the whole advantage of these new 
markets. To make any such supposition implies a 
complete abandonment of the principles of Free 
Trade. Even were the whole of China portioned 
out among the other industrial nations, each 
imposing tariffs which virtually prohibited direct 
trade between Great Britain and China — the 
most extreme assumption of a hostile attitude—it by 
no means follows that England would not reap 
enormous benefits from the expansion of her foreign 
trade attributable in her last resort to the opening 
up of China. Even the feeblest recognition of the 
intricacies of foreign trade should make us aware that 
an increased trade with France, Germany, or Russia, 
either directly or through other nations trading with 
them, might give us our full share of the wealth of 
Chinese trade, and prove as beneficial as any direct 
share of trade with China, which at great expense and 
peril we might secure. The assignment of spheres of 
influence in China or in Africa, which France, Germany, 
or Russia may seek to monopolise for purposes of 
trade, does not imply, as seems to be believed, 
a corresponding loss of markets to England. 
The intricate and ever-growing industrial co- 
operation of the civilised nations through trade 
does not permit any nation to keep to herself 
the gain of any market she may hold. It is not 
difficult to conceive cases where another nation might 
enjoy a larger share of the results of a trade than the 
nation which owned the private markets of this trade. 

These are or were the commonplaces of the 
economics of Free Trade, the plainest lessons of 
enlightened common sense. Why are they forgotten ? 

The answer is that Imperialism repudiates Free 
Trade, and rests upon an economic basis of Protection. 
Just in so far as an Imperialist is logical does he 
become an open and avowed Protectionist. 

If the fact of France or Germany seizing for its 
exclusive use a market which we might have seized 
necessarily reduces our aggregate external trade by 
the amount of this market, it is only reasonable that 
when we seize a territory we should take the same 
means to keep its market for ourselves. Imperialism, 
when it has shaken off the ‘‘ old gang” of politicians 
who had swallowed Free Trade doctrine when they 
were young, will openly adopt the Protectionism re- 
quired to round off this policy. 

Imperialism naturally strives to fasten to the 
mother country the markets of each new terri- 
torial acquisition, convinced that only by such 
separate increments can the aggregate of our trade 
grow; and by the success of this policy it must 
justify the enormous national outlay which Imperialism 
involves. Free Trade trusts for the increase of our 
foreign trade to the operation of the self-interest ot 
other trading nations. Her doctrine is that, though 
it were better for us and for them that they should give 
us free admission to their colonial and home markets, 
their protective tariff, even though it prohibits us from 
trading directly with their colonies, does not shut us 
out from all the benefits of their colonial development. 
Through the ordinary operation of competition in 
European markets the rubber trade which France does 
in East Africa helps to increase the supply and to keep 
down the price of ‘‘rubber” for English consumers, 
just as the bounties which continental countries pay 
to sugar producers enables British boys and girls to 
enjoy cheap sweets. 

‘There is, then, nothing vaguely hypothetical about 
these indirect gains. Every business man can trace 


certain concrete advantages of goods and prices which 
come to us from the development of colonies by Protec- 
tionist countries. The ‘‘ open door” is an advantage 
to our trade, but not a necessity. If we have to 
spend vast sums and incur vast risks in keeping 
‘doors open” against the wishes of our best cus- 
tomers, it is more profitable to let them close these 
doors and take our gain by the more indirect 
but equally certain processes of roundabout trade. 
At present Great Britain is in a stronger posi- 
tion than any other nation to practise this policy of 
abstinence, because she possesses in her carrying trade 
by seaa most effective guarantee that she will obtain 
an adequate share of the net gains from new markets 
opened up by foreign nations. Though no complete 
Statistics are available, it is known that a very large 
proportion of the trade, not only between England and 
foreign countries, but between foreign countries trading 
among themselves and with their possessions, is carried 
by British ships. So long as this continues, England, 
apart from her share obtained in roundabout trade, 
must participate directly and in a most important 
manner in the trade advantages of foreign markets 
belonging to our European trade competitors. 

These considerations ought to make us willing 
that other nations should do their share of expansion 
and development, well contented to await the profit 
which must accrue to us from every increase of world- 
wealth through ordinary processes of exchange. We 
have done our share, and more, of the costly, laborious, 
and dangerous work of opening up new countries to 
the general trade of Western industrial nations; our 
recent ventures have been more expensive and less 
profitable to us than the earlier ones, and any further 
labours of expansion seem to conform to a law of 
diminishing returns, yielding smaller and more pre- 
carious increments of trade to a larger outlay of 
material and intellectual capital. Have we not reached, 
or even passed, the limit of the most profitable outlay 
of our national energy and resources? Will not en- 
lightened self-interest impel us to leaveto otheractiveand 
ambitious nations—France, Russia, Germany, America 
—the work of developing new tropical or sub-tropical 
countries? Ifitis necessary that Western industrial 
civilisation shall undertake the political and commercial 
management of the whole world, let these nations take 
their share. Why should we do all the work and get 
so little from it? On the assumption that backward 
countries must be developed by forward countries for 
the general good, a reasonable economy of power will 
apportion the work which remains to the ‘‘ imperialism ” 
of other nations. Even if these other nations were dis- 
posed to shirk their share, it would pay us better to 
persuade them to undertake it rather than further to 
load our overladen shoulders. Since these other 
nations are not only eager to do their share, but by 
their jealousy at our undertaking their work continually 
threaten to wreck the peace of Europe, it seems sheer 
madness for Great Britain to weaken herself politically 
and financially by further process of expansion. 


J. A. Hopson. 





FROM ABROAD. 


ITALY AND THE GERMAN TARIFF. 


HE first announcement of the German tariff 
; scheme produced a great sensation in Italy, as 
it was thought that it might lead to a tariff war be- 
tween the peninsula and those central empires which 
are her political allies. The situation is now, however, 


somewhat changed, Germany having let it be under- 
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stood that her intention is to favour the agrarian party 
simply by a high duty on the importation of wheat. 
The Chancellor von Biilow is credited with a desire to 
raise it from M.3.50 to M.5; but Italy not exporting 
wheat at all, such a measure would not affect her, as 
her principal exports to Germany are fruits, fresh and 
dry, flowers, poultry, eggs, wine, cattle, &c., reaching 
in 1900 to £8,856,720 against an importation of 
German goods into Italyto the amountof £8,137,080. A 
tariff war would be equally detrimental toGermany, as 
the Italian market would be entirely closed to her, 
especially now that the peninsula, thanks to her water 
power and her low rate of wages, is in a position to 
start a serious competition with German textile 
industries. In this case Italy would, fer political 
reasons, be helped by France, who would be very glad 
to create obstacles to the renewal of the Triple Alliance, 
which will follow immediately after the conclusion of 
the new commercial treaties among the three con- 
tracting Powers. For these reasons principally, and 
for many others of secondary importance, it is generally 
believed that Italy will end by coming to an under- 
standing both with Germany and Austria, either main- 
taining all the clauses of the present commercial 
treaties or only altering them in some trifling details. 
The pretensions of the Austrian agrarian party, 
who go so far as to ask a duty of £2 8s. on 
each hectolitre (22°01 gallons) of wine, and those of 
the same party in Germany who dare to ask a duty of 
2,000 per cent. on the value of Italian produce, gradu- 
ated according to season, are simply absurd, the latter 
being, in fact, a duty on Italian sunshine. If such 
ideas could be realised Italy would be prevented from 
being in commerce what Manzoni, ina celebrated letter, 
ingeniously called ‘‘ L’Italie qui exploite son soleil.” 
The German tariff has been studied thoroughly for the 
first time by the Society of Italian Agriculturists, pre- 
sided over by Marquis Cappelli, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This society, which represents the principal 
agriculturists of the peninsula, instituted a searching 
inquiry with the object of elucidating their true situa- 
tion with regard to German pretensions, the result 
of which was given, at a congress held at Florence 
from March 16 to 19 this year, in a speech by 


Professor Luzzatti, a member of the Chamber 
and ex-Minister of the Treasury, who may be 
considered as the father of Italian commercial 


policy. In his speech—which is the most important 
statement on the question—he examined the dangers 
threatening the present commercial treaties from the 
attitude of the German, Austro-Hungarian, and Swiss 
agrarian parties, and reproached Germany with acting 
so as to lose the leading economic position which she 
took in 1891-92, when, in opposition to the autonomous 
tariff of M. Méline which isolated France, the Chan- 
cellor, General Caprivi, acted in concord with the 
Rudini Cabinet, of which Professor Luzzatti was a 
member, to save the principle of commercial treaties in 
Europe. By this speech Professor Luzzatti demon- 
strated that Germany will injure her exportation of 
manufactured goods to precisely the same extent as she 
will favour the agrarian party by high duties on agricul- 
tural products, and he called on her to remember the 
words of Caprivi that ‘‘ the smaller the export of goods, 
the greater the export of men,” referring to emigration. 
Luzzatti’s view was much commented on in Germany 
and taken into serious consideration by the Imperial 
Government, which with regard to customs has re- 
latively spared Italy. I say ‘‘ relatively” because, as 
Luzzati has shown that an augmented duty on such 
commodities as wines, fowl, flowers, leaves, &c., would 
be impossible, there could be no argument with regard 
to rating, and a conflict of tariffs would be the result. 
Luzzatti, however, deplored that Germany, of which he 
is a warm admirer and friend, should lose her leading 
position by instituting a system of duties which would 
place her in a position of conflict with all other States ; 


for not only would the agrarian duties be increased, but 
also many of those on industrial products. Nevertheless, 
his opinion and that of all Italians who study these 
questions is that Germany should come to an under- 
standing with Italy, whose political friendship she does 
not wish to lose, nor yet the excellent market Italy 
offers for her manufactured goods and advantages for 
her mercantile marine. 

Since 1891, when the principle of concluding com- 
mercial treaties triumphed, Germany, who after her 
victories of 1870 had already transformed herself from 
an agricultural into a manufacturing country, has 
augmented her manufacturing exports from 19,000,000 
to 31,000,000 tons, the value of these exports being 
almost doubled, and requiring at home the work of 
1,000,000 more artisans, whose wages had risen from 
an average of M.648 yearly to M.735. There 
is no doubt that a new commercial treaty between 
Germany and Italy would perhaps not be so good for 
the latter as that of 1891, negotiated by Luzzatti, 
though it might not differ much from it. 

It is for this reason that—and also following the 
advice given by Signor Luzzatti in one of his last speeches 
in the Chamber— the Government and Parliament will 
abstain from preparing any system of tariffs drawn up 
with a view to reprisals, which will only be resorted to 
as a last resource, answering attack by attack. But 
hitherto the idea has prevailed in Government circles 
that all must end by agreement with Germany. 

Everywhere it is asked whether the majority of the 
Italians are favourable to Free Trade or to Protection, 
and how and to what extent the weight of public 
Opinion on this question will influence commercial 
negotiations. The Italians who in these matters are 
true followers of Machiavelli take good care not to 
quarrel about principles, and, as regards finesse, Luzzatti 
is their fitting representative. In 1872, when very 
young, he was appointed to negotiate with Thiers, 
President of the French Republic, who wished to 
impose duties on raw materials, to which Italy was 
strongly opposed. Quintini Sella, Luzzatti’s political 
leader, directed him to show the utmost courtesy to 
France but to concede nothing, and the result of his 
obedience to these orders was that the plans of Thiers 
were entirely frustrated. 

One day Thiers, irritated by Luzzatti’s opposition, 
asked him point blank, ‘‘ But what are your economic 
principles as regards customs ?”’ Luzzatti replied that 
he would explain by a quotation, and he related the 
following incident. When a favourite disciple of Goethe 
asked his master what were his religious opinions, 
Goethe answered, ‘‘Before moral problems I am a 
Deist, when I observe nature I am a Pantheist, in Art I 
turn tothe ancient gods of Hellas, and I need all these 
theories to express what I feel in my soul.” ‘‘ And I 
must give a similar answer as to my economic theories 
of customs,” continued Luzzatti. ‘*‘ With such prin- 
ciples,”’ relied Thiers, himself a man of immense ability, 
** you could never be entrapped in any negotiation.” 

It is plain that with such Principles no Italian 
could be bound to any economic system. Yet the 
tendency is to diminish boldly protective duties on 
Italian industrial produce, when by such a policy a 
corresponding augmentation of foreign tariffs on 
agricultural exports may be avoided. Luzzatti, for 
example, said in the Chamber that on these conditions 
he would diminish the Italian duties on cotton goods 
and other manufactures which would, to a certain 
extent, prove also of some advantage to England. 

Italy, which may now be considered a Protectionist 
country, could do something towards Free Trade by 
reducing, as we have said, the duty protecting the 
industries of her northern provinces. With regard to 
agriculture, the most protective duty is that on wheat, 
the abolition of which is out of the question, this duty 
having strong supporters throughout the country and 
in all parties in Parliament, even among the Deputies 
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of the Extreme Left, who are, asa whole, Free Traders. 
To understand this it must be remembered that 
agriculture in two-thirds of the peninsula has not yet 
undergone the economic industrial transformation which 
in the more advanced regions has changed it from a local 
and small industry into a great and international one. 
The consequence is that without a high duty on im- 
ported wheat two-thirds of Italy would not be in a 
position to cultivate grain, from the impossibility of 
competing with the low prices of foreign producers. 
Besides, the sum represented by the duty of 6s. in gold 
on each quintal (about 1 cwt.), and one penny of so- 
called right of statistics also for each quintal, constitute 
such a leading factor in the Italian Exchequer that it 
could not easily be dispensed with, the total amount 
being £3,200,000. The Extreme Left is, however, 
strongly advocating the reduction of this duty to 4s., 
and, given the good understanding which exists with 
the present democratic Cabinet, may perhaps in the 
end succeed, in which case it would mean a loss to the 
Exchequer of about £600,000 annually, which would 
more than absorb the surplus foreseen for the present 
Budget by the Minister of the Treasury in his financial 
statement in the Chamber on November 30. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 
Rome, December 2. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND ‘TAXATION. 
By Municeps. 


MIDDLESEX ‘I RAMWAYs. 


Lonpbon is so accustomed to jobs by Conservative Govern- 
ments and Moderate Councils that the latest concession to 
monopoly has raised little stir. The Morning Leader, 
however, has drawn attention to the recent deal between the 
Middlesex County Council and the London United Tram- 
ways Company. By this compact, which was kept secret 
until completion, a huge area of 100 square miles just outside 
London, on the north bank of the Thames, extending from 
Brentford to Staines, was handed over to the company with- 
out any known consideration. At a time when no social 
problem is more pressing than the housing question, it is 
highly inexpedient that the means of cheap conveyance 
throughout a considerable district on one side of London 
should be in the hands of a single company. 

This is the more unfortunate as the London County 
Council, which is in every respect the antithesis of the 
Middlesex body, has just proposed a bold scheme of 
underground and surface tramways, not for the profit of 
any company or group of financiers, but for the common 
good of its district. Its scheme, moreover, has obtained 
an approval from the London Press, of all shades of 
national and municipal politics, which is almost unani- 
mous. ‘The Middlesex deal may interfere most seriously 
with the due co-ordination of the L.C.C. tramway service. 


LICENCES. 


In a speech at Halifax last week Mr. C. P. ‘Trevelyan, 
M.P., joined Zhe Speaker in the advocacy of a great fiscal 
reform. Mr. ‘Trevelyan spoke of the necessity of finding 
new sources of revenue, and, after referring to land values 
as unearned wealth and a proper subject for taxation, went 
on to deal with “another monopoly ” : 


“Licences for the sale of beer and spirits were at the 
present moment comparatively lightly taxed. Those of them 
who were temperance reformers did ultimately want taxa- 


tion upon licences for the purpose of paying off licences 
which were suppressed; but they were not going to get 
that measure of reform from this Government. But to meet 
this national crisis it would be a just and right thing to 
impose a higher licence-duty for the immediate necessities 
of the nation, even if that was eventually handed over for 
~ purpose of suppressing licences under some temperance 
reform. 


The existing scale of licence duties is not only inade- 
quate, it is also unjust as between one publican and 
another. Under it the small man pays far more in propor- 
tion than the big man, although it must be obvious that his 
profits are less, both absolutely and in relation to his 
expenses. We therefore print once more a table giving the 
scale as it is, with a column showing the percentage on the 
annual value which is paid by the licencee (alternate figures 
omitted) : 


Value. Duty. Percentage. 
415 to £20 sia we oS wins bea 60 to 4o 
“au daa es 14 ne oe 56 ,, 46 
Bs we << 0 ae ws 50 4, 40 
100 , 200... ———: san “a 2g 
300 5 400... — a wo “ iz, 10 
600 ,, 700 on son 50 ae nek lo, 8 
700 or Over rom en 60 8 and under 


Beer-houses are even more unfairly taxed, paying a 
mere poll-tax of £3 10s., which is the same whether the 
house be worth £20 or £200 a year. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNIcEPS, Speaker office. } 





MONEY MATTERS. 


RICES on the Stock Exchange have been irregular 
and unsettled during the past week, and seem 
likely to continue so in the near future. With 
business at such a low ebb it takes very little to 
influence quotations either favourably or unfavourably. 
As has been more than once pointed out of late, 
the tone of the day’s dealings has been generally 
fixed by the character of advices from New York, 
the American market being the only one in which fairly 
large transactions are from time to time reported. Wall 
Street has been relieved from the fears recently enter- 
tained, or affected, as to an attack on the ‘‘ Trusts” on 
the occasion of the opening of Congress. The President 
has so far disappointed expectations that his Message 
roars ‘‘as gently as a sucking dove.” The references 
to combinations of capital are courteous and compli- 
mentary, and the only suggestion made as to their 
control by the Legislature is that pointing out the 
advisability of full details being afforded as to the 
financial position of undertakings seeking financial 
support from the public. Mr. Roosevelt is not the first 
politician whose accession to office has sobered the 
reforming spirit from which so much had been ex- 
pected and in some quarters dreaded. The demand 
for fuller investigation would be materially strength- 
ened by the occurrence of difficulty or disaster among 
the ‘*Trusts” which now honeycomb trade and 
industry in the United States. It should be remembered 
that many, if not most, of these gigantic organisations 
have been formed on the basis of the prices of the past 
two years, so that the reference in the Message to the 
‘* evils of over-capitalisation” is at least suggestive. 
Should the United States have to pass through a period 
of depression such as that from which Germany is 
suffering, and the shadow of which is now falling on 
this country, trouble may well arise in connection with 
the enormous creations of paper to represent obligations 
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incurred in the purchase of businesses, factories, and 
railroad properties, mostly at inflated values. 

President Roosevelt’s Message is eloquent on the 
advantages of the ‘‘ growth of corporate fortunes” ; 
but there is another side to the influence of combina- 
tions of capital; and this has been unpleasantly ap- 
pirent in trade circles here of late. Information is much 
wanted as to the position of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company, which practically controls the market in that 
metal on the other side of the Atlantic, and whose 
realisations are suspected of causing the sharp decline 
which has taken place in the Copper market here. 
Business for the time being has been quite disorganised, 
though the heavy movements are totally inexplicable 
on any of the facts available as to the requirements or 
supplies of the trade. No wonder that legitimate 
interests are indignant at the disturbance involved, and 
which could hardly have been provided against by the 
most prudent of dealers. The Silver market has 
also been compromised by the fact of the close associa- 
tion between the respective ‘‘ Trusts.” The heavy fall 
in the white metal is especially disturbing to Eastern 
bankers and traders, whose operations are largely con- 
cerned in its value. Supposed necessities of the 
American Smelters’ Union have caused persistent 
realisations on a weak market, and the stability of 
price, which it is the policy of the Indian Government 
to promote, has been, for the time being, destroyed. 
If such results are obtained while, as we are assured, 
business is highly prosperous in the United States, 
what would follow if the ‘‘ Trusts” of various kinds 
felt the pinch of adversity? Whatever may be the 
views at home, foreign interests may well be uneasy as 
to the operations of American combinations as at 
present constituted. 

The most notable feature of the week, so far as 
the Stock markets are concerned, is the decided 
revival of activity in South African mining shares. 
There have been spasmodic improvements and depres- 
sions before this, in accordance with the varying news 
from the seat of war, but the area of dealings has now 
certainly widened, whatever may be the justification 
from a political or military point of view. The attend- 
ance in the market has increased, there has been 
‘‘ influential” buying, and continental operators 
have been doing a fairly large business in ‘‘ options” 
from day to day. The increase in operations on 
the Rand, the publication of regular returns, and 
the actual declaration of a dividend by one of the com- 
panies which has resumed working have encouraged 
hopes, which may or may not be fulfilled, of a gradual 
and uninterrupted return to full activity. Those who 
are inclined to condemn present purchases as rash and 
reckless should remember the exceptional circumstances 
attending mining on the Witwatersrand. Past experi- 
ence justifies the estimate of a certain value to the ore 
in every claim in a given district, and when proper 
allowance is made for capital outlay and working 
expenditure, the shares are more in the nature of an 
investment than of an ordinary mining venture. The 
companies own ‘‘ gold factories,” the duration of 
which can be closely calculated. It is argued that the 
reduction already announced in the price of dynamite 
and the probable saving in the coal bills through 
lower railway rates should materially diminish the cost 
of working, and help to meet any increase of taxation 
following the establishment of peace. There has been 
a good demand during the past few days for the shares 
of the deep level companies, the outlook for which is 
indicated by the fact that the original vendors of the 
Village Deep, representing the Rand Mines group, have 
exercised their option to take up the unissued capital 
at 45 per share, thus providing £250,000 further for 
the development of the property. The mine is very 
well placed, and at present prices works out at a lower 
value per claim than others with similar prospects. 


E. R. McD. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


MISS HOBHOUSE’S DEPORTATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—My niece, Miss Emily Hobhouse, writes to you a 
letter explanatory of the incidents relating to her seizure in 
Capetown and deportation to England. Can you find space 
to append to it some remarks from my point of view ? 

No power on earth can prevent the case from being 
publicly discussed, and that process may be rendered more 
intelligent by a temperate statement of facts and an indica- 
tion of the great principles on which they bear. 

_ Miss Hobhouse does not enter on any political ques- 
tion, except so far as the attack on her liberty is itself a 
political question. It may, with other attacks on other 
people, become one if the law is found unequal to protect 
private individuals against orders which persons in com- 
mand of the organised forces of the country, and therefore 
physically masters of it, may take it into their heads to 
issue. Every reasonable effort will be made to bring this 
case to the calm arbitrament of law. And I say no more 
on that side of it now, except that I believe that the treat- 
ment accorded to her has no warrant of law to support it. 
But suppose I am wrong. Suppose it to be the law that the 
Crown (i.¢., the Minister for the time being in office) has 
power, on its own allegation of military necessity, to declare 
“martial law,” and that no Court of Justice can inquire 
whether such necessity really exists, what law do we live 
under ? There is no difference in this respect between a 
colony and England. Is it the case that the Crown can 
abrogate all existing laws in any given area, and place the 
persons and property of its inhabitants at the discretion of 
some soldier who happens to be in command there and then, 
one who may be an able and thoughtful man, such as Lord 
Kitchener, or may be an inexperienced subaltern who takes 
action pending orders from a superior. The great Duke of 
Wellington, who saw into the heart of practical matters with 
as true insight as ever was given to man, has told us that 
“martial law” (other than the law applicable to military 
forces) is no law at all; it is the will of a man who has force 
at his disposal. No lawyer that I can discover has ever 
told us anything so full and so true about that military 
dictatorship whick. we have called by the misleading name of 
“martial law.” Such is the general notion of it. Such is 
the practical working of it. Its results on the large scale, 
when passions run high, are such as no man likes to con- 
template or read about. In Miss Hobhouse’s case passions 
have not run high, and the consequences, though injurious, 
are not grave; but the principle that underlies it is just as 
momentous as in any other case of military dictatorship. 
Taking her account as correct, all her remonstrances were 
met by the one magic formula: Why am I prevented from 
joining my friends ?—Martial law. Why should I submit 
to be examined by a strange doctor instead of my own ?— 
Martial law. What right Lave you to set those nurses upon 
me ?—Martial law. By what authority do you take me from 
my ship into another?—Martial law. What offence have 
I committed ?—Martial law. The poor officers, indeed, 
said all they could, and it is all quite logical on the theory 
that the will of the commander is the law. But then it shows 
in a strong light what, on nearer acquaintance, this sort of 
law is; how it may reign paramount over the minutiz of life 
according as one thing or another is convenient for the 
officer on the spot. Doubtless in other cases, where imme- 
diate action is necessary, the officer on the spot acts as he 
thinks best ; but only subject to the ultimate judgment of a 
Court of Justice as to the right or wrong of what is done. 
I would urge my countrymen to fix their attention on these 
principles, which lie at the very root of the division between 
free and despotic institutions. If the law is as the author- 
ities contend, constitutional questions familiar to our fore- 
fathers, but unfamiliar to us, will soon arise. And, seeing 
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how very long a time it takes to inform large multitudes as 
to the value of an abstract principle not yet violated in their 
own persons, they cannot begin a day too soon.—Yours, &c., 
HOBHOUSE. 
15, Bruton-street, W., December 3, 1901. 





To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In view of the misunderstanding which prevails 
on the subject of my arrest and deportation from South 
Africa, will you allow me to give you a brief account of the 
actual facts? The details have been published in the form 
of a pamphlet, a copy of which I enclose. 

As you are perhaps aware, Mr. Brodrick last June re- 
fused my request to be allowed to work again in the con- 
centration camps, and I did not return to South Africa in 
the expectation of continuing that work. But I knew there 
was a great deal of distress and poverty in the coast towns, 
whither there had drifted refugees of all nationalities, and I 
was anxious particularly to learn the facts about the Uit- 
lander refugees and offer help on their behalf. I have been 
reproached in various quarters with ignoring these sufferers. 
Shut out by Mr. Brodrick’s refusal from my former work, I 
determined carefully to investigate their needs, while not 
neglecting those of other nationalities. I sailed for South 
Africa on October 5, before martial law had been proclaimed 
in Capetown ;I went quietly but openly under my own name. 
I carried a letter of introduction to Lady Hely-Hutchinson, 
whom I meant on arrival to consult as to the best methods of 
setting to work. 

Arriving in Table Bay Sunday, October 27, I found 
riartial law was in force. I was informed by the officer who 
came on board that I was not to be allowed to land, that I 
was to remain on the ship under supervision, that I was to 
hold no communication with anybody on shore, that it was 
proposed I should return by the Carisbrooke Castle the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, and that these orders came from Colonel 
Cooper, Commandant of Capetown. I pointed out to the 
officer that he brought no warrant or statement of my 
offence, and having no other means left me of communicat- 
ing with shore, I asked him to carry letters for me to Colonel 
Cooper, Lord Milner, Lord Kitchener, and Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson. In these letters I explained my intentions, 
asked the reason for my arrest, and begged, if for military 
reasons my proposed work was objected to, to be allowed to 
live quietly in Capetown to rest and recruit my strength. 

Next day I received a reply from Colonel Cooper saying 
he regretted not being able to allow me to land, and one 
from the Governor containing these words : “I presume you 
have been detained on board the Avondale Castle under the 
powers conferred on the military authorities by martial law, 
and I will therefore lay your complaint before the General. 
In the meantime I may assure you that the care of the British 
refugees is in good hands, and you need have no anxiety 
on that account.” 

After that I had interviews with Colonel Cooper, 
Lieutenant Lingham, and a military Doctor Williamson, for 
the details of which I refer you to the printed letter above 
mentioned. At first I was urged to sail home by the Caris- 
brooke Castle, which started the Wednesday afternoon. I 
deprecated this, and the military determined I should go by 
the Roslin Castle, a troopship leaving for England on Fri- 
day morning. I begged for a respite, some rest, and advice 
from my friend and medical adviser in Capetown ; but the 
military orders were imperative. I had by that time fallen 
into a state of physical prostration, the result of a rough, 
fatiguing voyage, followed by the contest in which I found 
myself involved on arrival. In point of fact, I was too weak 
for the physical exertion of moving myself from one ship 
to the other, but had I been strong I should have judged it 
right not to acquiesce in my removal. So far as I knew how, 
I offered a consistently passive resistance to my captors. 
In the result I was carried by a party of soldiers from the 
Avondale Castle, placed on the Roslin Castle, and conveyed 
to England. 


In my more detailed statement I have shown that the 
gist of my complaint is the act of arrest and subsequent 
deportation, and not the mode in which the intermediate 
agents behaved. My impression was that their task was 
disagreeable enough to them.—Yours, &c., 


Emity HoBHouse. 


My detailed statement is to be obtained from the Argus 
Printing Company, Temple-avenue, E.C., price 14d. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Srr,—Your readers may be interested to read the enclosed 
extract from a private letter, dated November 6: 


“T am writing to wish you many happy returns of the 
day, and hope that my letter may reach you safely, Is it 
not a shocking thing to doubt whether a letter written in 
British territory will reach the person addressed? So far 
as I know, none of my letters have been held back, but the 
fitfulness of martial law is as marked as its other objection- 
able qualities, and spying is a mania that grows by what it 
feeds on. When one begins to write one hardly knows 
what to write first, so many and so outrageous are 
the brutalities we are now suffering from. For over 


a month we have seen no English papers; they 
were to have been held back for three weeks, 
but were ‘inadvertently’ destroyed. Punch we were 


graciously permitted to have last week also the Hospital 
and the Weekly Post. Truth is suppressed all through the 
colony, including Capetown, but the Westminster Budget 
(which I also take) I cannot have here, but can buy in town, 
while the Review of Reviews, which is suppressed in town, 
one can read at the public library. I went there for the 

urpose! In town last week I asked for the Sfeaker, it was 
sold out; then I asked for 7ruth, New Age, Review 0, 
Reviews, and the Referee, all suppressed, a fact of which I 
was already aware. A stout middie-aged man came up 
at that moment: Siduey Bulletin, ‘That is suppressed, 
too,’ said the clerk. ‘Damn,’ said the man. i felt 
inclined to say, ‘Thank you for expressing my sentiments. 
so admirably.’ I saw no friends able to give me news of 
interest when in town, but have indirectly heard that 
Mrs. —— .. . an elderly lady, living with an elderly sister 
. .. has been under arrest in her own house, and subject to 
every insult malice can devise from the hour martial law 
was proclaimed. Both ladies are over seventy; they are 
delicate, and suffer from ‘nerves’; they are wealthy, and 
have been the great centres of nearly all that is best in Cape 
Society for nearly half a century, so was their father before 
them ; he held some official position. They have a beauti- 
ful old house full of exquisite things collected during man 
generations by cultured people; they are intensely Afri- 
cander in their feelings, and have in no way concealed the 
fact. Mrs. —— kas been the centre of all the good 
work done for prisoners of war, the women and children 
prisoners ; she has also for many years been the centre- 
point of the Bond party, her house having been open to 
every member of Parliament of that body and many others ; 
in fact, people were only too eager to be invited, and every 
governor (until Milner) recognised her as a power, and 
behaved accordingly; all the generals, attachds, scientific 
lights, &c., thought it an honour to be allowed to call there, 
and when younger she entertained a great deal. Her house 
was ransacked, including her and her _sister’s private 
desks and wardrobes by a party of ‘detectives’ (that 
is the word used to me), you see the military dare 
not do those things themselves; the old lady stood 
at the drawing-room door, as the party came down 
somewhat crestfallen, having found nothing, ‘ Well, 
don’t you feel rather ashamed of yourselves? I hope you 
will have a cup of tea,’ and she waved her hand to the lovely 
dining-room, where she had had tea set out. Whether the 
men accepted the offer, my informant did not know! I only 
hope they won’t succeed in killing the old ladies ; but, shut 
up in town with the summer coming, there is every pro- 
bability of it. Then, of course, no one may see them, and 
there used to be a constant flow of visitors there, old and 
new friends, and the doctor and parson frequently. I think 
Mrs. 's spirit will help her up, but am _ more doubtful 
about Miss , who is more easily crushed, and, if she 
dies, one wonders whether the old lady would hold out 
alone, surrounded by spies, cut off from letters and all social 
intercourse,” 








Yours truly, 


A LIBERAL, 
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THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In reply to the numerous charges of mismanage- 
ment, hygienically and otherwise of the concentration 
camps, it has been stated over and over again by the 
Unionists (seeming more or less as an excuse) that never 
before has such humanity been shown by victors to the 
partly vanquished as in the present war. They say that the 
camps have been supplied with more abundant and better 
food than has fallen to the lot of the British troops. Is this 
a fact ? If so, one of two things—either the occupants of 
the camps have had 00 much and too good food, and there 
has consequently been great waste, for which the taxpayers 
have to suffer; or our soldiers have had Zoo little and of 
inferior quality, which would be a disgrace to the authorities, 
whoever they may be. 


Is there any explanation to this ? If so, it should be 


given. Where are the death-rate returns for October and 
November ? Are they too bad to be published ?—Yours, 
&c., 


December 3, 1901. O. S. W. 


DR. KENDEL FRANKS AND THE 
TRATION CAMPS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—As Dr. Kendel Franks is largely quoted in the 
Pro-War papers in support of the assertion that much of 
the mortality in the concentration camps is due to the 
dirty habits of the Boer women, it is well to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the improbability of that gentleman’s 
reports being free from bias. 

Dr. Franks is a Dublin physician who, for family 
reasons, went to South Africa some years ago. He settled 
in Johannesburg, where he established a large practice 
among the wealthy Uitlanders. His energy was, however, 
not satisfied by merely devoting himself to surgery. He 
held strong views on political questions, and was soon 
recognised as a militant Uitlander. Indeed, so well known 
did he become as an opponent of the Boer Government 
that he found it advisable suddenly to quit Johannesburg 
long before the war, and retire to the safer region of Cape- 
town, where he was regarded as a representative of the 
“oppressed reformers.” He returned to Johannesburg 
with the army of Lord Roberts, and found his house on 
Hospital Hill practically untouched by the marauding 
Boers, who occupied it during the enforced absence of the 
owner. The only evidence of their occupation was an 
ancient Dutch family Bible, which Dr. Franks “ confis- 
cated,” and presented to the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where it is now to be seen. Dr. Franks’s views on 
the South African question are well known to his friends 
and acquaintances in Ireland, and none of them would 
venture to assert that he would be likely to express a favour- 
able view of the actions or habits of the Boer peoples. 
One might as well rely on a report submitted by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes or Mr. Lionel Phillips.—Yours, &c., 


CONCEN.- 


IGNOTUS. 


THE LIBERAL IMPERIALIST PRESS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your paragraph on the pretensions of the Daily 
Chronicle to be a fair and honest Liberal paper does not 
state the whole case against it. Not content with adding 
a friendly note of his own to Mr. Barrett’s (Conservative) 
letter reviling and abusing Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the editor refused to publish the enclosed letter from me in 
answer to Mr. Barrett’s charges. A pretty part for a so- 
called Liberal paper to play—to publish matter from 
a Tory abusing and criticising our political leader, and to 
suppress matter from a Liberal in answer to the abusive 
charges ! But is the Daily Chronicle a Liberal paper now ? 
lk supports the Government, exonerates Mr. Chamberlain, 


criticises Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, reviles Irish 
Nationalists, and does its level best to widen the breach 
between Liberals.—Yours, &c., >» 





Copy of a letter sent to the Daily Chronicle in answer 
to Mr. Barrett, a Conservative, abusing Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman for using the expression “methods of bar- 
barism ” : 

‘“*S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Barrett, writing to you on 
the subject of the language of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, says: ‘I think you are habitually fair to political 
opponents.’ May I presume upon your sense of fairness to 
ask him whether he thinks the following acts are not 
‘methods of barbarism,’ and, if not, by what designation he 
wi!l describe them ? 

“1, To burn farms indiscriminately, breaking up all the 
furniture and household belongings. 2. Leaving the women 
and children homeless and destitute, and driving them into 
concentration camps where those whose husbands are 
fighting for their country were fed on half-rations (and I 
might add their children die by thousands). 3. To ravage 
a country to such an extent that, as the Church Times said 
the other day, for a parallel we must go back to the time 
when William the Norman ravaged and devastated the 
North of England. 4. Destroying mills, factories, home- 
steads, cattle, and every form of produce, leaving the country 
from one end to the other ‘a land of desolation.’ 5. En- 
gendering a spirit of such undying hatred in our enemies 
that, as Conan Doyle says, these Thane men prefer death 
to subjugation.’—Yours, &c., E. C” 


MR. STATHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your notice of my recently published book— 
My Life's Record—is, bv reason both of its misrepresenta- 
tions and omissions, so distinctly libellous that I claim the 
rigkt to make some reply. 

As regards its more personal insinuations, I pass these 
by. It is quite enough for me to know that I have for many 
years past enjoyed friendships and appreciations which 
would have been impossible for any man who had deserved 
to be dealt with in the spirit manifested in your notice. 

As regards my alleged “ relations with. the Governments 
of the two Republics,” with the Government of the Free 
State I have never had any relations of any kind, though I 
may own to a warm personal friendship with Mr. F. W. 
Reitz. The nature and extent of any indirect relations I 
may have had with the Government of the Transvaal are 
fully and candidly set forth in my book, and the fact that I 
have not attempted to conceal them should, I think, appeal 
to the mind of any impartial critic. 

The test of the whole matter lies in the answer to these 
two questions—({1) Have I said what was true ? and (2) 
why did I say it ? 

As regards the first question, no statement of mine, 
whether (as was more usually the case) under my own name 
or otherwise, has ever been contradicted or controverted, 
while a general test of my accuracy is to be found in the 
accuracy witk which I have foreseen and foretold the evils 
that are now oppressing the national conscience. 

As regards the second question, the reply is simple. 
My aim has been so to inform the public in this country 
as to the real facts of the South African situation that the 
efforts of a group of financiers, chiefly foreigners, to drag 
Great Britain into a desolating and terrible war might be 
disappointed. I set myself, in short, to do as muck. as one 
well-informed man could do against the common enemy of 
this country, of the British Empire, of the South African 
communities, whether Colonies or Republics. My justifica- 
tion is to be found in the loss, the misery, the desolation of 
the last two years. Even the veriest De Brézé of journalism 
may perhaps one day be brougl-t to admit that this was an 
objection which sincerity of purpose counted for something 
more than etiquette. 

I regret being obliged to trouble you with these remarks. 
‘They would not have been necessary if The Speaker had dis- 
played that spirit of fairness in which some even of the 
most prejudiced Tory journals have not been wanting. — 
Yours, &c., F. REGINALD STATHAM. 

London, December 3, 1901. 
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REVIEWS. 


IRRECONCILABLE UNIONISM. 


PRESENT IRISH QUESTIONS. 
County Court Judge, &c. 
London: Grant Richards. 


By William O'Connor Morris, 
Pp. xxiv., 435, price 12s. 6d. 


THE progress of Liberal opinion on Irish affairs will not, 
we fear, be materially assisted by Judge Morris’s book. 
There have not been wanting signs of late of a certain 
awakening among more thoughtful Unionists to the neces- 
sity of a change of policy. On the one hand we have had 
thinkers like Mr. Bernard Holland recognising the necessity 
for a devolution which should go beyond the establishment 
of merely local government, on the other hand we have had 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s strong argument for further advance in 
land legislation, coupled with a very frank and generous 
recognition of the services and character of the Nationalist 
party. In Judge Morris’s book we have Irish Unionism 
unmodified and undiluted. We have all the old arguments 
against Home Rule, but, on the other hand, we do not find 
many that arenew. We havea brief historical sketch of the 
Home Rule movement, of which the fulness and fairness 
may perhaps be judged from the following account of the 
Parnell Commission : 


“The inquiry, which lasted many months, was of 
supreme importance; such a damning sentence was never 
pronounced on a body of public men as that pronounced on 
Parnell and his followers, though the accusation of treason 
was not brought into question. This decision was sufficient 
for well-informed and sensible men; but Parnell was 
acquitted on a personal, but minor, charge, that of having 
been the author of the well-known forged letters all but 
ns of the assassinations in the Phoenix Park; Mr. 

ladstone and his adherents welcomed him as an injured 
martyr; the House of Commons rang with their plaudits 
when he re-entered its walls.” 


In a word, the Pigott forgeries, which were the cause 
of the whole Commission, are treated as a mere incident. 

The two Home Rule Bills are discussed, mainly with 
reference to the question of the inclusion or exclusion of the 
Irish members. Judge Morris works the dilemma cleverly 
enough. And yet he himself supplies arguments which go 
to show that the dilemma is largely dialectical. Supposing 
the Irish members retained, as in accordance with the Bill of 
1893, he goes on to draw a terrible picture of the tyranny 
which the Irish would thus have been enabled to exercise 
over English affairs, quoting that “philosophic and calm- 
minded writer” Professor Dicey in his support, and 
winds up by saying that the proposal “ practically bound 
Great Britain hand and foot in fetters to Ireland.” Yet, im- 
mediately afterwards he himself supplies the answer which 
has been on the tip of the reader’s tongue throughout. “It 
is unnecessary to say that the system it would have estab- 
lished could not have stood a trial of even three months. 
England, whenever crossed, would have indignantly swept 
it away.” Thus Judge Morris himself allows that the captive 
would have had the power to sweep away the fetters which 
were to bind her hand and foot. 

We do not ourselves believe that the scheme of re- 
taining the Irish members at Westminster could have worked 
for any length of time, but Unionists who fasten upon this 
point forget that that clause in the Home Rule Bill of 1893 
was a concession to Unionist sentiment. Mr. Gladstone, 
convinced of the necessity for an Irish Parliament, was will- 
ing to secure it by a concession which would have been 
unwise, indeed, if it had been irremediable, but the remedy 
for which lay always in the hands of Great Britain. That 
remedy would have consisted in completing the work of 
Home Rule by excluding the Irish, and that brings us to 
the other horn of Judge Morris’s dilemma. It would have 


put Ireland very much in the position of one of the self- 


governing colonies. Judge Morris is forced to ask, why 
this alternative should be regarded as impracticable ? 


“Why, it may be argued, should not the same liberties 
belong to Ireland, for centuries the peccant part of these 
kingdoms ; would not the concession make her as loyal as 
most of our self-governing colonies? ‘The answer is short, 
but amply sufficient; the circumstances of our self-govern- 
ing colonies and of Ireland are altogether different. In 
none of these settlements is there the profound estrange- 
ment which has long divided Great Britain from Ireland; 
in none is there a community in which a loyal minority is 
separated from a disaffected majority by long-standing 
discords of race and faith; Ireland is at our doors, our self- 
governing colonies distant.” 


There is surely something a little Irish in the naiveié 
of this argument. What is the source of the “ profound 
estrangement ” which makes all the difference? The Home 
Ruler’s answer is precisely that it is the lack of self-govern- 
ment ; and he points to the history of the colonies as corro- 
borating his view. There was profound estrangement in 
the American colonies when George III. sought to govern 
them upon Imperialist principles. There was profound 
estrangement in Canada until, on the advice of Lord Dur- 
ham, Imperialist principles were abandoned, and respon- 
sible government set up. There was profound contentment 
in Cape Colony as long as Cape Colonists were allowed to 
manage their own affairs; and now that their Constitution 
is suspended, and the rule of the gallows substituted for 
self-rule, there is every indication of profound estrange- 
ment. Judge Morris should set himself to prove that what 
is true in other cases would not be true in Ireland. He 
should give us reasons for believing that what makes — 
others loyal and contented would have the opposite effect 
upon Irishmen. He should not assume the main point at 
issue, namely, that the profound estrangement of Ireland 
and Great Britain is something altogether independent of 
the methods on which Ireland is governed. He has the 
less right to do so, since he himself bears frequent testi- 
mony to the incompetence of English government, even 
when animated by the best intentions. The fatal words 
“Too late” are written over much of the best of our Irish 
legislation, while even graver defects are attributed by 
Judge Morris himself, in words which show no little in- 
sight, “to defects in the English national character, essen- 
tially just in intention, and even generous, but with no 
sympathy with races of a character unlike its own, self- 
asserting, obstinate, sometimes rude and offensive.” Judge 
Morris’s remedy for these defects is that the British Parlia- 
ment should occasionally meet in Dublin, or, failing that, 
that the King should occasionally visit Ireland. Such is 
the limpet shell with which Judge Morris would bale out 
the sea. 

We do not propose to criticise Judge Morris’s views 
of the Irish land question. There is an interesting sketch 
of the early history of Irish land tenure, but as to current 
controversies, it will be sufficient to give the summary of 
Judge Morris’s views, which speaks for itself : 


“From 1881 to the present time” Irish land legislation is 
“absolutely without a precedent in civilised lands; it has 
trampled on economic science and the truths it teaches, as, 
indeed, its chief author made his boast; it has created a 
mode of land tenure in Ireland not in accord with fact, 
which has virtually deprived the Irish landlord of real 
ownership in his estate, has turned him into a kind ot 
annuitant, and has virtually changed the Irish tenant into a 
kind of owner, but under conditions absolutely bad; its 
inevitable tendency was to cut down rents wholesale, 
without regard to the simplest justice; it established a 
system of mischievous litigation between landlord and 
tenant, demoralising and increasing the division of classes ; 
it exhibited, on an enormous scale, characteristic contempt 
of Irish rights of property; and, finally, if Parliamentary 
pledges are to be fulfilled, and gross wrong is not to be 
consecrated by law, it has given the Irish landlord a great 
and legitimate claim to compensation from the State.’ 


On this criticism seems superfluous. When the weight 
of facts has forced the Conservative Party to follow reluc- 
tantly upon Liberal lines, the verdict may be said to have 
been already given, 


H. 
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HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER. 


HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER, with other verses. 


By William 
Ernest Henley. Londoa: David Nutt, 1go1. 


6s.. 

THERE is not much that needs saying about Mr. Henley’s 
new volume, in which little or nothing appears positively for 
the first time. Many of the fifty lyrics called Hawthorn 
and Lavender were published in the North American 
Review ; the London Types are the text of Mr. William 
Nicholson’s well-known drawings; three Prologues—to 
Beau Austin, Admiral Guinea, and Richard Savage—were 
delivered from the stage, and some of the memorial verses 
at the end of the book have been printed already. “My 
songs were once of the sunrise,” Mr. Henley reminds us. 
His songs of the sunset are very like them, and his favourite 
gestures and intonations have been hardly modified in close 
upon thirty years which have passed since he began to pro- 
duce poetry, as a single quotation will suffice to prove : 


“ Why do you linger and loiter, O most sweet ? 
Why do you falter and delay, 
Now that the insolent, high-blooded May 
Comes greeting and to greet ? 
Comes with her instant summonings to stray 
Down the green, antient way— 
The leafy, still, rose-haunted, eye-proof street !— 
Where true lovers each other may entreat, 
Ere the gold hair turn gray ? 
Entreat, and fleet 


Life gaudily, and so play out their play, 
Even with the triumphing May— ie 


The young-eyed, smiling, irresistible May ! ” 


Recognition came late to Mr. Henley, so far as his 
verse is concerned ; and there is now less danger that in- 
justice may be done to his real talent than that he should 
be valued on account of certain inferior but more clamor- 
ous characteristics. Few of Mr. Henley’s merits as a poet 
could be candidly asserted in absolute terms. For his 
form, he moves easily in some ordinary measures, and 
his frequent singularity of phrase almost gives the illusion 
of distinction in rime and rhythm; but (unlike several of 
the younger poets) he has never put his technical adequacy 
to the test of a long poem, and though he is bold enough to 
use unrimed, many-measured “ fyttes ” of doubtful effective- 
ness, he is relatively timid with rhythm, and such a line as 


“ Brixtonian kitchens lard the late-dining air” 


(which is, indeed, irregular without any beauty) is quite 
exceptional in his poetry. He has a large vocabulary, but 
slang and quaintness are standing temptations to him : 
“Content, this miracle, of being alive 
D-vindling, that I, thrice weary of worst and best, 


May shed my duds, and go 
From right and wrong. . . .” 


Duds, being quite useless and palpably affected, is intoler- 
able; and one gets tired, in this volume, of “ dislimn” 
(though Shakespearean) and “ discharm,” of “ bloomkin” 
and “ joylet, and “thawn” for “thawed.” Mr. Henley’s 
poems abound in those minor felicities which attest the fact 
of a born miniaturist with words; and if the thumb-nail 
likenesses among the Hospital Verses were more vivid and 
concentrated and searching than anything of the sort in 
recent English verse, certain of the Zondon Types are not 
far inferior to them. “Lady,” “ Barmaid,” “ Sandwich- 
man,” and others owe everything to right adjectives, and can 
afford to carry plenty of them ; but Mr. Henley often abuses 
this part of speech in his lyrics, particularly when (a favourite 
mannerism) he attributes a colour or some other physical 
quality to an abstraction : 


“ The green, delicious, plenitude of June.” 


But this is verbal criticism. Formal perfection is not 
what characterises Mr. Henley, and, indeed, a certain want 
of spontaneity and grace is rather the rule than the exception 
in his lyrical verse. There are admirers of Mr. Henley who 





would probably hold this the inevitable defect of the great 
spiritual qualities they attribute to him. He has been 
described somewhere as a “ great primitive personality.” 
This, it scems to me, is playing with words. Mr. 
Henley is emphatically the product of a hoary 
civilisation, a man painfully aware of living in a languid 
and unsophisticated age, and making violent efforts to 
react. Mr. Henley is a man of the study, and for a man 
of the study to praise the gallows and hanker after buccaneer- 
ing days is, in itself, slightly abnormal. But I cannot under- 
stand kow anyone who reads this poet with attention can miss 
the artificiality, the slightly morbid artificiality, of Mr. 
Henley’s full-bloodedness, the intense self-consciousness of 
his stoicism (which is probably quite genuine all the same), 
the maudlin and grotesque tone in which his patriotism, 
however deep and ardent, usually finds expression, the en- 
tirely histrionic view of life his poetry presents, his pre- 
dilection for sinister images and lurid similitudes (“ the hang- 
man rains,” “ November, the old, lean widow,” “ the cynical 
discomfortable moon”), and the periodical relapse from 
brutalities of language to sheer sentimentalism. No, there 
is nothing at all primitive about Mr. Henley. Let us praise 
him for what he is, a conscientious singer, with a good but 
not a very exacting ear, a keen and curious observer, with 
a genuine talent for the imaginative reconstruction of types, 
an experimentalist in matter and form, and, lastly, a devoted 
Londoner. 


F. Y. E. 





THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF LEO TOLSTOY. 


Tue Lire AND TEACHING OF LEo TotsToy. By G. H. Perris. 
London: Grant Richards. 1901. 


Tuts book is a collection of extracts from ‘Tolstoy’s writings 
grouped under various heads ; fragments of autobiography, 
lealing rather with the inner than the outer experience of 
the subject, in fact, with the latter only so far as it helps to 
explain some new “turning round of the eye to the light” 
in Tolstoy’s life—views on human institutions, paintings of 
the evil fruits of the world, discourses on science and 
art. The selections come from anywhere rather than from 
Tolstoy’s chief novels, some of them from those little pami- 
phlets, leaves of the free speech, which may be bought in 
the original for a fev pence at) Messrs. Mudie’s, where they 
hang near literature of a very different order. We can 
imagine how the indifferent are puzzled by the reverence 
with which any slight writing from Tolstoy’s pen is trea- 
sured up by his disciples. ‘The indifferent have their stan- 
dards of value; they can understand that War and Peace 
has certain qualities, by the presence of which, as by sure 
marks, great works of the imagination are recognised ; they 
talk of the gigantic canvas and the living portraits—but 
when it comes to some short tract on the teaching of the 
Apostles, showing none of these tokens, they are at sea, or 
else agree with the scoffers, who thought that the author of 
Modern Painters was wasting his substance when le 
wrote Muncra Pulveris. Yet Ruskin and Tolstoy might 
be supposed to know best themselves. There are two kinds 
of dimness of sight: there is that of which the dwellers in 
the cave became aware when their eyes had to be as the 
light of the sun, there is the other, which they felt when 
they came back and were mocked by their fellows for not 
being able to make out the shadows. The autobiegraphical 
selections are arranged with no little skill, for they show 
the gradual change by which Tolstoy has come to be what 
he now is. It is hard to describe the movement of such a 
mind by any formula. We may say that he is one of those 
in whom if the idea once begins to work, it leaves them no 
peace till it thoroughly masters the soul. It is the spectacle 
of such men that moves certain thinkers to talk about the 
idea as if it were some demiurge and the minds of mortal 
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men mere scenes of its operation, as if it existed of itself, 
and its “ esse” were not a mere “ percipi,” depending on the 
mean existences of finite intelligences. Other men fight 
against the light, but Tolstoy turned towards it; yet we do 
not exhaust his nature merely by referring to those moral 
qualities, which such phrases imply. He has the 
philosophic mind, the mind which sees principles, sees the 
one in the many. He has a Platonic mind, by which 
we mean not that he is a follower of Plato, but that by a 
native community of spirit he looks at things as Plato 
would have done. No one who knew the “ Republic” 
could have failed to recognise, in reading Tolstoy’s little 
tract on the proposals for disarmament submitted to the 
Hague Conference, that this was the point of view from 
which many a familiar sentence had been written. What 
was it but a reproduction of the indictment of those “ clever 
sons of Atsculapius,” wh~ Lumour rich and self-indulgent 
patients, dosing and lightening their systems, instead of 
having the courage to tell them that they have no chance of 
recovery till they leave their present disordered way of 
living? Much scorn has been poured on the Christian doc- 
trine of conversion; but to philosophers like Plato and 
Tolstoy it is the secret of the whole matter, and the only 
sign that the patient has had that lightning flash on his 
past and present, which might Lave “saved” Guido. Tol- 
stoy has rediscovered Christianity, or, rather, what he has 
laid bare is something that lay hidden under the folds of 
historical Christianity, the truth of the whole matter, now 
stripped of all hull and wrapping. Men sneer at his ascetic- 
ism, but if they took the trouble to ascertain as much of his 
views as they may find in this volume, they will cancel 
their sneers and score out their epigrams. Tolstoy does 
not want the human race to perish from abstinence any more 
than Ruskin from starvation; but the latter says that we 
must not make the satisfaction of the palate, the other the 
gratification of other appetites, an end in itself. Being 
men, we must have an “ adequate idea” of our functions and 
remember that pleasure is chiefly the sign and accompani- 
ment of the healthy discharge of our normal activities. 
Then, again, what of the doctrine of passive resistance? At 
least the Gospels give a high precedent for such a 
course, and Tolstoy only states the motive of an example in 
philosophical language. “Do not meet blows with blows 
for thereby youare descending into that order of physical 
force which you wish to end.” ‘The Christian, the Quaker, 
the Stundist in the long run applies a solvent to the “ iron 
order” which melts it. ‘A controversialist once remarked 
that the modern State could not last five minutes if the 
Sermon on the Mount were “ taken literally.” Certainly the 
modern State, with diplomacy, armies, police, Riot Acts, is 
not meant to last, and under such conditions as those fear- 
fully contemplated, is not wanted. As for patriotism, why 
even Aristotle wondered if the good citizen could always be 
the good man, and if the claims of patriotism clash with 
those of a universal ideal, so much the worse for patriotism. 


H. M. C. 





A GREAT HOME SECRETARY. 
MEMOIR OF SiR GEORGE GREY, Bart., G.C.B. By M. Creighton 
D.D., Bishop of London. With a preface by Sir Edward 


Grey, Bart., M.P. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
6s. net. 


WHEN Sir George Grey was in his seventy-seventh year, 
when he had but lately quitted political life, and a few 
months after the death of his only son, the late Bishop of 
London, then Mr. Creighton, came as vicar to Embleton. 
That place was only two miles distant from Fallodon, where 
Sir George had settled down to live, on his retirement from 
Parliament, with his wife, his son, and his son’s family. 
One of that family was the Sir Edward Grey now so promi- 


nent in our politics, who writes from Fallodon a preface to 
the late Bishop’s memoir of his grandfather. The intimacy 
which at once grew up between the vicar and Sir George 
lasted for the remaining seven years of the veteran states- 
man’s life, and on his death in 1882 Creighton was asked to 
write this Memoir for circulation among relatives and inti- 
mate friends. It was privately printed in 1884, and the 
publication of it was in contemplation ; but the increasing 
demands of ecclesiastical work which were made on the 
author, as he pursued his career in the Church, made super- 
vision impossible. “ For him,” says Sir Edward Grey, “ the 
time of leisure, in which it would have been reasonable to 
ask him to review the Memoir and decide upon its pub- 
lication, never came.” It never came, indeed. Within a 
few days of his death, when ke must already have felt the 
hand laid heavily upon him, the late Bishop of London, 
lying on a sofa in Fulham Palace, heard and gave judgment 
in an ecclesiastical cause. 

“Mr. Creighton,” says Sir Edward Grey, who now gives 
the volume to the public, “ has kept himself entirely in the 
background.” There are but one or two occasions on which 
he allows himself to speak in the first person in order to 
illustrate a point in the character of his subject. But his 
regard for Sir George was undoubtedly of the very deepest, 
and Mrs. Creighton’s life of her husband may be expected 
to show this. For he had evidently a thorough sympathy 
with Sir George Grey’s conceptions of public conduct and 
public duty. The reserve which a long experience of office 
had built up in Sir George was naturally very strong in 
Creighton. He had, as Sir George had, no taste for bril- 
liancy and theatrical display in the discharge of public duty, 
and placed, as Sir George did, the highest value upon silent, 
industrious, and devoted service. A religion which has 
humility at its very centre was faithfully and unreservedly 
professed by both of them, while the minds of both were 
trained and vigorous. 


Sir George was the son of the second brother of the 
great Earl Grey. He never fought, however, under the 
political banner of his uncle until the triumph of Reform 
had been completed. For two years after taking his degree 
he prepared himself to take Orders. At last abandoning 
this intention, he settled down to read law in London, and 
was called after three years’ study. From the very first his 
success in this profession seems to have been assured, and 
he resisted for some time the growing attraction of political 
life. “He was,” says Bishop Creighton, “by no means a 
rich man.” It is probable, however, that he had a great 
deal more than £300 a year, which is a liberal estimate of 
what Pitt possessed when he entered politics. At all events, 
he became a member of the first Reformed Parliament, sit- 
ting for the newly-enfranchised borough of Devonport, and 
thenceforward his life was devoted to public affairs. 

Above all things an administrator, Sir George Grey was 
not chafed by the condition of things he found. The work 
of Parliament for many years to come was mainly a clear- 
ing off of heavy constitutional arrears; the task of bold 
and creative statesmanship was for the time ended when 
the Reform Bill became law. Yet there were stirring and 
important incidents that arose, with which Sir George Grey 
was called upon to deal, when he accepted office as Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. After Sir Robert Peel’s short 
Administration in 1835, Sir George had to answer for the 
progress of the emancipation of the West Indian slaves, 
begun in 1833 ; and his management of the subject deeply 
impressed the House. He had next to deal with the all- 
important problem of the rebellion in Lower Canada. 
Bishop Creighton, it may fairly be said here, hardly shows 
an appreciation of the general wisdom and value of Lord 
Durham’s policy in Canada, for he does not mention that 
magnanimity of treatment of the rebels which saved Canada 
from race-war, while he does speak of the one instance of 
“ high-handed conduct” which led to Lord Durham’s resig- 
nation. 

In 1846 Sir George Grey was given the Home Office 
by Lord John Russell, a post whieh, by the end of an almost 
uninterrupted term of twenty years, he had “ made his own 
as few Ministers have ever done.” Bishop Creighton has 
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an excellent passage describing the peculiar importance and 
delicacy of this great position, and the exemplary manner in 
which Sir George filled it. One sentence conveys to the 
reader, as do many others in other parts of the work, a 
gloomy sense of the distance we have travelled since those 
days. In answering questions in the House, “he never 
attempted to be smart; he never tried to put down a 
troublesome questioner.” 

He had to deal with the Irish famine. He had to 
introduce a Coercion Bill for Ireland. He had to deal 
with the great Chartist danger of 1848; and it is in his 
achievement of success on this occasion that his career in 
the Home Department centres. He “enlisted on the side 
of order the sympathies of all classes,” and Sir Erskine May 
has said of his assembling of a hundred and seventy thou- 
sand special constables for the protection of London that 
it was “the noblest example of the strength of a constitu- 
tional Government to be found in history.” Bishop Creigk- 
ton tells us that the resulting collapse of the revolutionary 
movement made Sir George the most popular man in 
England, as well as in the House. 

He lived in days when it was still possible to maintain 
the view that “the business of Parliament ought to be con- 
ducted within the walls of the House.” “He objected to 
extra-parliamentary utterances, and neither indulged in them 
nor noticed them.” Fortunate man! who could think “that 
the proceedings of Parliament were sufficient, both for the 
transaction of public business and for the political education 
of the people.” 

The manner of the conclusion of Sir George Grey’s 
official life was of a piece with the rest of his honourable 
career. He decided not to stand again in Morpeth, which 
was then his seat, when it became clear that the miners, who 
had been enfranchised by the Act of 1868, desired to use 
their opportunity and return a representative of their own 
class. Sir George practically gave way in face of Mr. Burt’s 
candidature, and retired from public affairs at the same 
time. A project for a testimonial was set on foot; but it 
was abandoned at his express desire. “ The last act of his 
public life,” says Bishop Creighton, “ was to refuse a recog- 
nition of his public services that it might not be the means of 
calling forth any unguarded expressions whick might, ever 
s¢ little, tend to create hostility between classes.” 

E. C. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BELv’s ILLUSTRATED CLassics : Odyssey I., by Marchant, 1s. 6d. 
the Hecuba, by Upcott, 2s. ; Medea, by Nicklin, 2s.; Horace 
Odes, IV., by Latter, 1s. 6d. 


BLACK’s CLASSICAL SERIES: The Eumenides, by Barnett, 3s. 6d. ; 
the Rise of Hellas, a Greek Reader, by Wilkinson, 3s. 6d. 


As to the plan of these two series, published by George Bell 
and Sons and by A. and C. Black respectively, we have, 
amid a general approval, a word or two of criticism to offer. 
The plan is based on a laudable desire to make classical 
literature more attractive and more intelligible to the school- 
boys who, in our topsy-turvy age, are its chief readers. This 
end is sought in the first place by means of illustrations, 
chiefly drawn from ancient vases and reliefs, sometimes 
from various modern sources, photographs of scenery and 
the like, sometimes (and the proceeding is perfectly 
legitimate) from the editor’s own imagination. ‘There are, 
of course, introductions and commentaries. There are a 
great many explanatory sub-headings in the text; in the 
plays there are many stage directions. This is all as it 
should be: and the books before us all show competent 
workmanship. The name of Mr. E. C. Marchant as general 
editor is a guarantee of the good scholarship of Messrs. 
Bell’s series. The edition of the AZedea is, perhaps, not 
quite so good as some that already exist, but it is very com- 





petently executed. That of the Hecuba is decidedly good. 
In Messrs. Black’s series the general editor, Mr. George 
Smith, is known by some very promising work: Mr. Bar- 
nett’s Eumenides stands out as a bo k of real value; while 
the series of stories (chiefly atticis.d extracts from Hero- 
dotus) entitled The Rise of Hellas, is put together with 
exceptional brightness and intelligence. 

The illustrations are a great, and in some cases an un- 
mixed, gain. Pictures of Greek armour, of ships, of the 
Behistun inscription; plans of battlefields and towns— 
all these are helpful to the understanding of a historical 
work. The illustrations of the First Book ot the Odyssey 
are also useful, and, on the whole, not disturbing; though 
many readers would sooner not have the account of Athena’s 
flight interrupted by a large picture of the kind of shoes that 
she probably did not wear; nor the passing mention of a 
feast emphasised by pictures of ancient pots, some suitable, 
some unsuitable for festive uses. But in the case of the 
plays, some of the woodcuts—though evidently chosen both 
with skill and with diligence—are a positive annoyance in 
the midst of tense and highly wrought scenes. In the 
Medea, for instance, the bas-relief of Jason taking the 
Golden Fleece is perfectly apposite ; the game of draughts 
is harmless, because it does not interrupt tense action: but 
why the picture of the Sun-God in his chariot on p. 40, 
right in the middle of Medea’s first great outburst of fury ? 
Why a full page Eros on p. 49, illustrating nothing? Why 
Delphi from the East, and the Nine Muses, and Women 
at a Fountain, and the Bringing home of a Bride? It is as 
theugh one should illustrate Othello with pictures of the 
Propontis, and Diana, and men cheating at dice, and a syca- 
more tree, all of which objects are mentioned in passing. 
The real reason for putting such pictures in is, we suspect, 
that the plan of the series insisted on having some picture, 
and the editor could not find anything much better. What 
you want to illustrate is a noble but utterly savage woman’s 
character torn this way and that by various passions. And 
it so happens that there are not any pictures of that to be 
had! The Hecuba fares rather better in this respect. The 
ships, the tents, and the various scenes from the Sack of 
Troy are capable of illustration, and the little wood-cuts are 
in some cases quite admirably chosen and executed. But 
we must seriously regret one effect of the illustration-theory. 
It over-emphasises the green-room. ‘These little elementary 
text-books, intended for a first introduction to Greek 
Tragedy, start off at once with an introduction about the 
Greek Theatre. It is written as well and judiciously as 
anyone could desire, by Mr. Marchant. It contains two 
hideous “ tragic masks” of the ordinary late Pompeian type 
(we do not even know that classical tragedy used masks at 
ali!); a ludicrous “ tragic actor” of the same period; and 
a section on The Manner of the Performance, which is most 
competently written, but would be far better away, for the 
simple reason that these subjects are better not dwelt upon. 
We suspect that Mr. Marchant only dwells upon them be- 
cause he wants to get in some more pictures ! 

It may at some period be necessary to teach people 
that Hamlet wears a wig and a padded chest, and that 
Ophelia’s eyes are made beautiful by large circles of bright 
violet paint. But it is wrong and destructive to put that 
information in the forefront of the first edition of Hamlet 
that you put into the hands of the young. It is probably 
a3 impossible to expound the Hecuba to boys as it would 
be to expound King Lear. Only grown men and women, 
and those only by the help of a good imagination, can rise 
to the horror of the main conception of the play—the 
gradual transformation of the heroine through her intoler- 
able wrongs, from a grave and afflicted Queen into a she- 
devil. But that, and similar thoughts to that, constitute 
what we have to explain. And it is a pity to be diverted 
from our main task. 

All this may seem hypercritical. But there is a moral 
in it. The danger of this tendency to introduce archeology 
into school editions is that it may divert attention from the 
essence to the accident. The danger is very slight in prose ; 
it becomes great in dealing with the more intense forms of 
poetry. The essential thing is to understand, and then help 
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others to understand, the meaning—the beauty, the power, 
the psychological profundity of these great masterpieces of 
human imagination. You can have pictures of tents and 
ships and helmets and clothes: you can have plans to 
illustrate marches and battles; and all that is to the good. 
You can also, unfortunately, have abundant pictures to 
illustrate masks and buskins and padding and hares’ feet and 
wigs ; and nothing but special study or a really strong con- 
science—nay, not even these, it seems; for doubtless Mr. 
Marchant possesses both !—will restrain you from using 
such things as if they really illustrated the Athenian drama 
of the fifth century. But you can have no pictures of the 
beauty of the poem, no pictures of the states of mind 
of the characters, the music of the diction, the intensity of 
the thought—no picture of any one thing that distinguishes 
the Medea or the Agamemnon from Xenophon on The 
Revenues, or Apollonius of Citium on Sprains and Disloca- 
tions. Of course, it does not follow that because you have 
archeological illustrations, you need necessarily neglect the 
essence of the poetry. Indeed, these books before us are 
decidedly good on the literary side. But there is always a 
question of what is put first and what second. And in en 
age when poetry is being crushed out of education, and 
beauty itself being crowded out of daily life, it is naturai to 
feel nervous at the possibility of something else being put 
before poetry and beauty, even in their own temples. ‘There 
are cases not very uncommon, and probably increasing in 
number, where a clever and dutiful and highly-trained boy 
gets nearly full marks in an examination on the Agamemnon, 
or the Zliad, or Hamlet, when scarcely one drop of the life 
and beauty contained in them has found a way into his heart. 
It is very well to know the genealogy of the Hamlet family, 
to be able to draw a plan of the Palace at Elsinore and 
pictures of a “sledded Polack,” or of various Elizabethan 
ruffs. But it is none of tnese that make Hamlet a great 
play: it is something quite else. And, in Greek as in 
English, it is that something else that teachers must first 
understand, and, when they understand it, try to spread like 
some good contagion to their readers and pupils. 


G. M. 





FICTION. 


WE must suppose that the English public never gets tired 
oi reading about the massacre of St. Bartholomew. At least 
it appears to be the one incident in French history really 
familiar to our popular writers of historical romance, just as 
Henry IV. is, in their eyes, France’s only hero. Let us 
hope that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s Count Hannibal (London: 
Smith, Elder and Co.) will give them a surfeit of it. He 
piles up the horrors of that awful event crudely and fero- 
ciously. ‘The whole thing is overdone, and therefore seems 
unreal as well as revolting. Otherwise it would have formed 
a good setting for the rude wooing of Clotilde de Vrillac by 
Hannibal de Tavannes, a well-conceived but badly executed 
bit of melodrama. When Count Hannibal and his unwilling 
bride ride away from the polluted city into the fair country, 
the story settles down into romantic adventures of a familiar 
and not unpleasant kind. Count Hannibal, the bully, 
gradually develops the heroic qualities required of him be- 
fore he can rule in the warm kingdom promised him by pro- 
phkecy and be “ sovereign of a woman’s heart.” The book 


has not the freshness and spontaneity of Mr. Weyman’s 
earlier romances, nor the liveliness and invention of his last, 
Sophia, but there are passages, such as the description of 
Count Hannibal’s escape from the Arsenal, when the heart 
beats quicker, and the reader feels the true romantic thrill. 


There is plenty of room for good sensational novels of 
modern life like Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Master of 
Men (London: Methuen). It is the tale of an intellectual 
working man, who, by an invention, rises to great wealth, 
becomes leader of the Labour Party in the House of Com- 
mons, and in that capacity holds the balance between the 
Liberals and Conservatives. Strone is a good melodramatic 
hero, and his struggles with fate in the shape of a wife who 
does not appreciate him and takes to drink through ennui, 
are well conceived and feelingly described. Lady Maling- 
court, the true mate for him, who, through a misunder- 
standing, has driven him into the marriage with poor Milly, 
fills the part laid down for her satisfactorily, though she is 
not a very convincing figure. The conclusion is an incon- 
ceivable concession to sentimentality, but is not out of har- 
mony with the rest of the book. 


A briskly-written little romance dealing with the escape 
of Charles II. after Worcester is contributed by Mr. J. C. 
Snaith to Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual for 1901. 
Patricia at the Inn is quite up to the level of that excellent 
series of tales, and compares favourably with Mr. H. E. W. 
Mason’s essay in Stevensonian romance last year. If it is 
a lighter and less original tale than Zhe Watchers, it fulfils 
even better the task of delighting an idle hour with 
picturesque adventure among picturesque and well-imagined 
people. Conventional as are the figures of the debonair 
rogue of a monarch, the loyal and brave-hearted lady, the 
husband divided between loyalty and jealousy, the mean- 
hearted innkeeper, and the terrible mariner, they serve 
their purpose well enough, and we are grateful for having 
met them once again. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent’s new edition, “‘The Authorised 
Edition,” of ‘Thackeray’s prose works, has just been inaugu- 
rated with Vanity Fair in three volumes. The whole 
edition is to be in thirty volumes (3s. net each). Judging 
by the Vanity Fair, which contains some clever illustrations 
by Mr. C. E. Brock, and some informing “ Forewords” by 
Mr. Walter Jerrold, the edition should be as popular as the 
reprints of the same publishers usually are. Our only com- 
plaint is with the cover, which is an attempt at sombre 
dignity, and is not altogether successful ; the paper wrappers 
which protect it are much more attractive. Whether the 
great number of the volumes will prove an obstacle to the 
sale of the edition or not remains to be seen. : 


The latest addition to Messrs. Methuen’s “ Rochester 
Edition” of the works of Charles Dickens is Barnaby Rudge 
(2 vols., 6s.). As usual, the volumes are illustrated with 
interesting architectural drawings by Mr. E. New, and these 
have special interest owing to the historical nature of the 
work. Mr. F. G. Kitten’s notes are valuable, and, as far 
as we have tested them, accurate. Another of Mr. George 
Gissing’s admirable appreciations introduces the book 
which, as he says, is Dickens’s “ best constructed story ; and, 
in one sense of the word, the best written.” 


Messrs. Constable and Co. are issuing an attractive 
little pocket edition of George Meredith’s novels (cloth 
2s. 6d., leather 3s. 6d. per volume). ‘The paper is very 
thin, but the type is clear and pleasant to the eye. It 
should become a favourite edition of the works of our 
greatest living novelist. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THE SPEAKER 

(new series) is NOW READY, and may be ob- 

tained gratis on application to Tue Speaker Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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SCHOOL NOTICES, &e. 








LEEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 





The Headmastership will be vacant at Easter, 1902. 

The Headmaster must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom, but not necessarily in Holy Orders. 

The average income for the last three years (based in part on Capitation 
Fees) has been £1,050, in addition to a house of residence. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors (6, Butts 


Court, Leeds), to whom applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be 
sent on or before 31st December, 1901. 





CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises, Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 
The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 
Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M, Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THompPpson. 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Miss Hickey (formerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S, Cottett, L.L.A., 


receive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Close to Sea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLARK. 
Am.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


> ~ —A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
n Work, Small Classes. 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 


PATRON (Late President) : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, R.N.* 13th and 29th on 
the Britannia (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM JANUARY 15. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 





Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. Public School Training. 


Practical Science Teaching. Five Laboratories. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened Sept., 1900, in buildings specially designed. 








SCHOOLS 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. 
offered for this class of advertisement. 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Special terms are 
Apply to— 





NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS, 
Established 1966, 


Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages, 


35th Year. 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors, 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 








OUR BEAUTIFUL 


10/6 . TEACHERS’ BIBLE FOR 5/11 


Post free, large type, with ‘‘Manual,” and 147 Unique Illustra- 

tions, size 7 by §. Bound in limp morocco, with overlapping 

edges; or in a better quality 7s. 6d. Abroad, 6d. extra. 
Principal FAIRBAIRN writes: 


“ The amount of information condensed in your ‘Manual,’ and the number of 
competent scholars employed on it, are truly remarkable.” 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
The Lent Term begins on January 13th, 1902. The College prepares 


Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the Oxford 
Pass and Honour Examinations. 








Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to 
will be offered for competition in July, rgo2. 


For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway College, 
Egham, Surrey. 


75 a year, tenable for three years, 











‘JOHN. HEATHS BEST PENS, 
Grey. 2/6 Gruss 


_F 
Pam, cu. 


Orin6; & ¥ BOXES. p aaa 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


‘* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
tor a copy of his Handbook.” 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—Aritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Is. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight, The Channel Islands. 


The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 


Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlicth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


Tunseo 
UP POINT. 



























** A brilliant book.”"— Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy, 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
grd Edition, Revised, 58. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON **SvEe 


NS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a, 
1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN 
MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

On the Love of God by St. Francis de Sales, with Notes and Introduction by 
W. J. Knox-Little, MA, ‘Library of Devotion” Series, 2s. 6d. Methuen. 

> — S.,M.A.), Translated and Edited by, Thoughts of Pascal, 2s. 

ethuen. 

Mackay (Angus M., B.A.), The Churchman’s Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, 6s, ethuen. 

Matheson (George, M.A., D.D.), The Sceptre without a Sword. James Clarke. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. General Editor tor the old 
Testament, A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. The Book of Psalms, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Books IV. and V., 2s. net. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 

Hill (Mrs. Arthur), The Saints in Christian Art: Lives and a of the 
Evangelists, Apostles, and other Early Saints, 14s. George Bell. 

Ball (W. E., LL,D.), St. Paul and the Roman Law, and other Studies on the 
Origin of the Form of Doctrine, 4s. 6d. Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 


ART. 


Holmes (C. J.), Constable: No. 5 of the “‘ Artists’ Library.” Edited by Lawrence 
Binyon, 2s, 6d. Published at the Sign of the Unicorn. 


DRAMA, 
Howard (Newman), Kiartan the Icelander: a Tragedy, 4s.6d.net. J. M. Dent, 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Cumming (A. N., M.A.), Public-House Reform: an Explanation with an Appen- 
dix, 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
Wilkins (W. H., M.A., F.S.A.), Caroline, the Illustrious Queen-Consort of 


bey II. and sometime Queen Regent: a Study of her Life and Time, 
with Illustrations, two vols., 36s. Longmans, Green. 


Whyte (Alexander, D.D.), Newman : an Appreciation in two Lectures, with the 
choicest passages of his writings, selected and arranged by, 3s. 6d. Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 

Lake (Katharine), Memorials of William Charles Lake, Dean of Durham 1869- 
1894, with a preface by George Rawlinson, 16s. Ed. Arnold. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Hudson (W. H., F.Z.S.), Birds and Man, 6s. net. Longmans, Green. 
Selous (Edmund), Beautiful Birds, 4s. 6d. J. M. Dent. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Low (W. H., ph tent, The English Language : its History and Structure, 
s. 6d. . Clive. 

The gee a University Guide for the year 1901-2. W. B. Clive, 

Weekley on, ——_e Lond. and Camb.), The Matriculation French Course, 
s. 6d. . B. Clive. 

Duff (Archibald, LL.D., B.D.), A Hebrew Grammar ; or, an Outline of the New 

System of Language for Students and Ministers, 2s. 6d. net. A. and C. 


lack. 

Laurie (S. S., A.M., LL.D.), The Training of Teachers and Methods of Instruc 
tion: Selected Papers, 6s. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
Macbeth, Edited with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, and Indexes, b: 
A. _ Verity, M.A., ‘* Pitt Press Shakespeare,” for Schools, 1s. 6d. 

Cambridge: At the University Press. 


MILITARY. 
Phillipps (L. March), With Rimington, 7s. 6d. Ed. Arnold. 


CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS, 
Cobb (Thomas), The Castaways of Meadow Bank, 2s. 6d. Methuen. 
“M. C, E. W.,” “ All About all of Us” : some Higgledy-Piggledy Memoirs of a 


Happy ~~ er point of view, four Illustrations by H. M. 


Manson (James A.), Valour for Victoria: Stirring Deeds that won the Queen's 
Cross, 1s. 6d. George Newnes. 

Warren Bell (R. S.), Tales of Greyhouse, 3s. 6d. George Newnes. 

Marquis of Lorne, K.T. (Duke of Argyll), A Gift Book for the Home, 8s. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

George (Florence A.), King Edward's Cookery Book, 3s. 6d. Ed. Arnold. 

Fremantle (Hon. T. F., V.D.), The Book of the Rifle. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, 12s. 6d. net. Longmans, Green. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Mayor (Joseph B., M.A.), Chapters on English Metre, 7s, 6d. net. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 

Burns (Robert), Poetieal Works of, 2s. 6d. A. and C. Black. 

Lohse (J ), Selected and Translated by, Thoughts from the Letters of Petrarch, 


2s.6d. J. M. Dent. 
Crosby (Ernest), Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable, Third Edition, 1s. Francis 
Riddell H 


; enderson. 

Bligh (Lieutenant Wm.), A Narrative of the Mutiny on Board His Majesty's 
Ship seen J and the subsequent voyage of part of the crew in the ship’s 
boat from Tofoa, one of the Friendly Islands, to Timor, a Dutch Settlement 
in the East Indies, 2s. 6d. Published at the Sign of the Unicorn. 


TRANSLATIONS. , 
Peshkoff, Alexei Maximovitch (Maxim Girki), The Orloff Couple and Malva. 


Authorised Translation from the Russian, by Emily Jakowl d " 
Montefiore, 3s. 6d. William Heinemann. si ee oe 


Mérimée (Prosper), Colomba; Carmen. Translated from the French by th 
Lady | 7 di with a Critical Introduction by Arthur S —_ "A 
renc 


Century o Romance,” Edited by Edmund Gos L.D. ith 
Portrait Notes by Octave Uzanne. William Heinemann, _ saa 
FOREIGN. 
Guyot (Yves), Le Bilan Social et Politique de L’Eglise, 3f. soc. Paris: Biblio- 
théque Charpentier, 
FICTION. 


Lawson (Henry), Joe Wilson and his Mates, 6s. 


Wm. Black EL 
Hamsworth (Frederick, B.A.), B m. Blackwood 


ams orrel’s Bog, 3s. 6d. Henry J. D: > 
Wilkins (Mary E.), The Portion of Labour, 62. Harper . 


Watson (H. B. Marriott), The House Divided, 6s. Harper and Bros. 
Page (Thomas Nelson), In Ole Virginia, ‘‘ The Dollar Sibeney,” ~ W. Heine- 


mann. 

Dyson (Edward), The Gold-Stealers: A Story of Waddy, with 8 i i 

o Oy ee a - Pym pw See. . viernes 

ray (Melville), Ardnarigh : ovel drawn from real life, 6s. Henry J. Drane. 

Webber (Byron), Sport and Spangles, 2s. Chatto and Windus. - acs 

Merriman (Henry Seton), The Velvet Glove, 6s. Smith, Elder. 

Sorabji (Cornelia), Love and Life behind the Purdah, with an Introductory Note 
by the Marchioness ot Dufferin and Ava, and a letter to the author from the 
Right Hon. Lord Hobhouse, 6s. Freemantle. 


Connor (Ralph), The Man from Glengarry: a Tale of W 
oF gin Be ngarry: a Tale o estern Canada, 6s. 





MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS. 


Architectural Review, December, 6d. net. Effingham House. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 2s. 6d. 'W. Blackwood. 
Contemporary Review, December, 2s. 6d. Columbus Co. 

Expository Times, December, 6d. Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 
Fortnightly, December, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 

Gentleman's Magazine, December, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Humanitarian, December, 6d. Duckworth. 

New Ireland Review, December, 6d. Dublin : 29, Lower Sackville-street. 
New Liberal Review, December, 1s. Earle and Bowerman. 

Nineteenth Century and After, December, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
Rivista Politica = Lineade. Roma. 

St. George’s Kalendar, 1902, 1s net. Archibald Constable. : 
The Golden Rule, Vol. If., r90r, New Series, 2s. Sunday School Union. 
Westminster Review, December, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 

Windsor Magazine, December (Christmas number), 1s. Ward, Lock. 








NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is mee: pr egeeeeg s Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to ** THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Weatty ccccercceeee £8 § © FOR cicicccn ft 00 6 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly .... O15 0 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 O Quarterly ...... 0 7 


Cheques should be made pss to THE SPEAKER Publish 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
——— Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 2Page. }Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
matter..............410 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
Matter.......ccwe GQ O O 410 0 25 0 300 
Other pages......... 800 400 #200 213 4 


Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 


6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
8d. ” narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received not Jater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
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THA SPHA KBR 


OFFER TO ITS READERS. 


AMAS IS AT HAND! 


Here is a Most Acceptable Gift, 
Certain of Full Appreciation. 
































ORDERS PROMPTLY SHNT IN 


CAN BE GUARANTEED AS CERTAIN OF 


DELIVERY BHEFORH XMAS. 





NOW OFFERED ON THE EASIEST TERMS 


AT LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 


For a FIRST PAYMENT of 8S. only, THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 


STORY OF THE NATIONS 


56 VOLUMES, 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 


Written by Profusely Beautifully Handsomely 
Specialists. Illustrated. Printed. Bound. 


A LIVE SERIES IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 
©» Not a REMAINDER, but a NEW EDITION. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 


MONTHLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. | BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO. 
First payment 8s., and Sixteen further payments of | First payment 15s,, and Fifteen further payments of 





10s. each. | 20s. each. 
CASH PAYMENT 
BOUND IN CLOTH, £8. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO, £15, 





FREE DELIVERY IN THE LONDON PosTAL District; OUTSIDE THAT DistRICT AT PURCHASER’s Cost. 





On receipt of a post-card addressed to 
THE MANAGER, 
‘‘ THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘‘ BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 





Specimen copies of these books may be seen at 
‘‘THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year, 





GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare o1 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Houssg, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 


Prudential Assurance Compan 
LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds _... 





9 


ss = «se «= 240,000,000. 








ESTABLISHED 1852. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 





RENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ° on the minimum monthly balances of 
o when not drawn below £100, °o 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
23 of o on deposits repayable on demand. 23 ¥ 4 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 





Wochenfehrift fur Politik. 
g a On Volkswirthschaft 


und Litteratur. 





Herausgegeben von nt alae i = 
at wahren res 
Dr. Th. BARTH. Dic Dation jzhrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal | des éffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 
Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
——— Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 
.. SuBscription... | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | U2gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7] des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 | Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
eee ae rye 8 schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 | bandelspolitischen Kimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
Postal Union... Fr.12] 4mpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 


Great Britain £0 9 6] hervorragende Stellung ein. 
United States ... $2.29 ati eee ae 


























SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds ... £11,700,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 


Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims vA death 
during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the Premiums do not as a ruie exceed the non-profit rates of other 
Offices, were, on the average, equal'to an addition of consider- 
ably over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


The next division of Surplus takes place at 31st December, 1901. 
LONDON: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 1, PALL MALL, S.W. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 











| 3,007 
THE HEWS- 
BOOKS PAPERS 
| and RE- 
COMMEND 
NGS. 
‘LESSINGS — 














| 6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 

| 0 a 

| MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
ST TNE NEED 

















THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, 
</ Asthma, Bronchitis, 

& Influenza, Whooping- 
Cough, Hoarseness, &c., 


HAS MADE 
& 
















AD 
0 * ge Pt 
sO 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY. 


Important Notice: 


SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many 
) imitations of this successful, and therefore Fee, 
&) popular, remedy that it is of the utmost 2@% 
KE) “importance you should use the word Me @ai 
“QOWBRIDGE” when buying EXAg 
Lung Tonic, and TAKE NO 
SUBSTITUTE. 



























Prepared by a 
(>. W.T. OWBRIDGE, M P,S., Chemist, Hull. 47 


Sold every where in bottles, at 
Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6., and lls. 
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